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SENRYU POETRY AS FOLK AND COMMUNITY EXPRESSION 
By Marvin K. OPLer and F. OBAYASHI 


The following account deals with a type of poetry produced in a war-time 
community under federal jurisdiction. The locale is the Tule Lake Center for 
Japanese-Americans in northern California. The federal agency is the War 
Relocation Authority of the United States Department of the Interior. The 
authors are, respectively, the Community Analyst assigned to this Project 
since May, 1943, and one of his Assistants in the Community Analysis 
Section. 

Tule Lake is one of several centers originally established to house Jap- 
anese-American citizens and aliens evacuated from the west coast under mili- 
tary order. For more than a year it had been a Relocation Center, like the 
rest, with a portion of the population found ineligible for “‘leave’’ into the 
outer communities. However, in the summer of 1943, the Center was desig- 
nated for the purpose of segregating evacuees, who for one reason or another, 
failed to qualify for relocation back into the normal stream of American life. 
Immediately, Tule Lake witnessed a vast reshuffling of population. Those in- 
eligible for residence in Relocation Centers arrived in Army-commandeered 
trains and those ineligible for residence in the Segregation Center were sent 
to other Centers. Before the train-loads had arrived, a tall manproof fence en- 
closed the Project area. Back behind the fence, people looked warily at their 
new neighbors; families from all parts of the west coast and some from Hawaii 
were now thrown together. In the older generation, uprooted from American 
soil, were represented many provinces, or kens, of Japan of fifty years ago. 

The poetry discussed below is an expression of the community during this 
turbulent period. Yet the individuals and families who came to Tule Lake 
and those who remained behind represented many different points of view and 
types of background. There were farmers and merchants, artists and laborers, 
professionals and illiterates. There were a few rich and many poor. There were 
women and children born here, and aged immigrants who after a half-century 
of toil in America without benefit of citizenship wished to end their lives in 
the land of their birth. There were youthful citizens who came simply out of a 
desire to accompany their parents as so-called voluntary segregants. There 
were families with emotional ties to close relatives abroad and families who 
believed that the future was destroyed for them here. There was the farmer, 
the business man who saw his community stakes uprooted, the foreign-edu- 
cated with his language handicap. There were the impecunious large families 
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who saw no hope of re-establishing in communities farther east. To under- 
stand the poetry, one must understand the people. In general, they were all, ° 
except the very young, embittered and disaffected by the journey inland. 

The poetry bears this out. In the new community, a tall, manproof fence 
with barbed wire slanting inward surrounded the blocks of tarpaper shacks. 
Here lived families who once resided in the cities and rural districts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Guarding installations, watchtowers manned 
by sentries, and floodlights commanded the village of the minority which ‘‘on 
the outside”’ at least, was once famous for low crime and delinquency rates, 
for generous support of Community Chest and Red Cross, and for frugal and 
industrious habits which brought families into middle-class brackets and sent 
children through college. All individuals in Tule Lake were fingerprinted and 
processed, screened and catalogued as to loyalty or disloyalty—all except 
children. Soon roughly half the adult community found jobs on project main- 
tenance, and with families earned stipends of twelve, sixteen, and nineteen 
dollars per month, depending on the kind of work. Mass feeding was accom- 
plished as before through huge mess-halls in all the blocks. Evacuee wardens 
patrolled the camp grounds under the surveillance of a Caucasian police de- 
partment which grew notably in size and equipment. Before long, jeeps and 
peeps backed up the Army sentries at the gates. Life within the narrow Center 
confines became dull and prosaic, if not sternly regimented. Senryu poetry 
records much of this story. It is one way in which people in an abnormal com- 
munity find outlet—in painting and music and Hollywood movies for the 
sophisticates, in baseball, basketball and jitterbug for the Americanized 
youth, in poker and sake for the man of the world, in Japanese checkers and 
chess and theatricals for the gentleman of Japan, and in Senryu poetry and 
Utai singing clubs for the older esthete. 


THREE FORMS OF JAPANESE POETRY 


In Japanese poetry, there are three principal forms of metric composition. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Chyo-ka (Long Song) composed of any number of stanzas. Each 
stanza usually consists of four or eight lines. Each line has two phrases, a 
first of five syllables and a second of seven. This form is as old as the Kojiki, 
the earliest systematic recording of Japanese history. It probably emerged as 
one of the results of the influence of Chinese poetry, the Kojiki being written 
about 1200 years ago when Chinese culture was assiduously introduced to 
the Japanese court. Yet Chyo-ka never occupied an important position in 
Japanese literature until Japan came in contact with Occidental culture. 
Then, the Chyo-ka form began to be used frequently in translations of Ameri- 
can and European poems. 

(2) Tan-ka (Short Song), or Wa-ka (Japanese-style Song). Tan-ka and 
Wa-ka are two names for one and the same form with only slight variations. 
The former is the more common variant. In it, the number of syllables is 
limited to thirty-one. On occasion, an extra syllable is allowed if it is a single 
vowel or ‘’n.”” These thirty-one syllables are divided into five phrases or 
‘‘meters,”’ each phrase containing a fixed number of syllables in the order 
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5-7-5-7-7- This particular form of Tan-ka is said to have originated in the 
mythological period of Japan’s history. Since it came down to the present, 
it obviously suited Japanese poetic taste. Depending on the historic period, 
various themes—deep national spirit, or samurai loyalty, or appreciation 
of nature, flowers, or a moonlit night—all find emotional expression in the 
Tan-ka form. A felicity in composing Tan-ka is considered one of the finest 
acomplishments in Japanese literature. 

(3) Senryu and Haiku are, in contrast to the above, more recent forms. 
About two hundred years ago, when the Tokugawa Era was at the height of 
peace and prosperity, there arose in Osaka and in Yedo (Tokio) a school of 
poetry which created a form still shorter than the Tan-ka. This school was 
composed of prosperous merchants, doctors, and in general a rising middle- 
class with an interest in literature and leisure enough to appreciate it. In 
structure, the new form was merely the first three phrases of the Tan-ka, 
omitting the last two. The arrangement of syllables in phrases therefore was 
5-7-5. The new form was called Hai-ku, and its topics or themes principally 
concerned the seasons and nature and such items as autumn moon, blossoms 
or the old pond. Generally, there was more freedom in choice of subject mat- 
ter and more versatility in treatment. Occasionally the Hai-ku composer 
dwelt on human affairs and emotions, looking for the common and universal 
aspects of the mundane world as it affected man, but handling these matters 
in the light of discriminating literary taste. Either to compose Hai-ku or ap- 
preciate it in its full emotional impact and economy of line required the culti- 
vation of esthetic taste to a high degree. Hai-ku tended toward the universal 
emotion and the mundane world, but remained, in the last analysis, a delicate 
and cultivated form nurtured under glass. It grew in the guest-rooms of 
sophisticates and never became a folk, or mass, art. 

It is difficult to ascertain the chronological relationship of Hai-ku and 
Senryu. But it may reasonably be assumed that Senryu branched out of Hai-ku 
shortly after the latter came into existence. At any rate, the name, Senryu, 
which means ‘‘River Willow,” was simply the nom de plume of one who pro- 
posed to his poetry circle to compose Tan-ka by means of two persons, the 
first poet writing the initial three phrases of 5, 7, and 5 syllables, and the sec- 
ond adding the last two phrases of 7 syllables each. Apparently, the artistry 
depended on final unity and consistency in both the meaning and phraseology 
of the finished product. It was like certain forms of folk art in which more than 
one person participates in the development of a theme, a story, or a coherent 
idea. It appears that the people who flocked around Senryu, unlike the poets 
of the Hai-ku School, displayed greater interest in human affairs than in the 
well-worn objects of nature. What Senryu lost in delicate and effete refine- 
ment, it gained in popularity, vigor, and hearty good humor. The Senryu 
cultists were commoners, men of the street, rather than esthetes. Naturally 
their products were in a lighter vein for the most part, although full of pene- 
trating insight, sarcastic comment and tender emotion. 

Soon, however, a movement began in Senryu circles to differentiate the 
form further from the Hai-ku. The opposition won out by proposing that the 
last two phrases of 7 syllables each be discarded, thus making Senryu exactly 
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the same as Hai-ku as to form. Yet in its contents, Senryu retained the more 
common and popular values and became firmly established as folk art. Thus, 
Senryu required no “high brow” culture, no fixed mannerisms. But to its neo- 
phyte there still remained the danger of falling into vulgarisms. 

Today, among literary hobbyists Senryu and Hai-ku are almost equally ap- 
preciated, and much ink has been spilt concerning the difference between the 
two. The most feasible conclusion is that in Hai-ku one perceives nature in 
terms highly colored with human emotion, whereas in Senryu one touches 
upon human affairs even through the medium of natural objects. Thus a 
“‘blossom’’ might be a fitting topic in Hai-ku poetry. But when ‘‘blossom”’ 
becomes a metaphor for a lovely girl, one is in the realm of Senryu. 


THE TULE LAKE SENRYU CIRCLE 


It is not surprising that a folk art, popular in the Japan of fifty years ago, 
found fertile soil in the Tule Lake community. The practice of composing 
Senryu here, as at other Centers, did not await the establishment of Tule 
Lake as the Segregation Center. The formation of a Senryu circle marked no 
sudden trend toward Japanization. Rather, this element of Japanese culture 
which had lived among the first generation, or Issei, as a part of their cultural 
heritage, was revived when West Coast communities were uprooted, careers 
interrupted, and the long, uncomfortable trek inland begun on the shortest 
notice. Senryu poetry, then, is one aspect of the cultural revivalism which 
occurred within the first-generation age group when they realized that their 
futures might be uncertain in this nation. As we shall see below, this cultural 
activity provides escape from the drab realities of Center existence. It also 
recaptures Japanese cultural values of an apolitical sort. Here the farmhand 
and housewife, working within a cultural form, can retain a kind of folk ex- 
pression which has, at times, an artistic quality. Working within the same 
form, they are able, on occasion, to comment satirically upon the monotonous 
existence they seek to escape. This ‘backward glance”’ at the conditions of 
Center life has been successful in catching the emotionalism of the residents, 
so that once again the folk art is expressive of the folk society. 

The Tule Lake Senryu Kai. Literally, the name of this group means ‘‘Senryu 
Association.” In actuality, it was a more or less informal club, organized at 
Tule Lake in September, 1942, when the evacuees felt reasonably settled and 
adjusted in the then-Relocation Center.! The club closed up shop in No- 
vember, 1943, because of the much-publicized ‘‘Tule Lake Incident.” It began 
again in February, 1944. At present, it is holding regular weekly meetings in 
the Ironing and Utility Room of Block 14, every Tuesday night. 

Membership. Up to November, 1943, the Tule Lake Senryu Association 
had over thirty persons on its membership roll. Six of these were women— 
housewives and widows. All of these women were Issei or first-generation. 
One elderly widow had a fine educational background in Japan and also spoke 
English fluently. The men ranged in age from thirty to sixty years, about ten 


1 Mr. F. Obayashi, who compiled these data, was a member of the group from May to Novem- 
ber, 1943. Without him, this article could not have been written. 
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of the younger probably being Kibei (a United States citizen who has lived, 
and possibly been educated in whole or in part, in Japan; literally ‘returned 
to this country”). In education, about one-third of the men had higher than 
grade school instruction in Japan. As employed on the Project, they were 
farmhands, block janitors, truck drivers, officers of the Tule Lake Co-opera- 
tive, and a social worker. According to their pre-evacuation experience, they 
were farmhands, sawmill workers, business men (and some business women), 
housewives, restaurant operators, hotel proprietors, and so forth. Anyone 
could become a member by leaving his or her name and Center address. Of 
course, there were occasional visitors. 

Regular Meeting. The chairman of the Tule Lake Senryu Association from 
May to November, 1943, was foreman of the block janitors. In education, he 
presumably had nothing better than the grade school in Japan, but he had 
composed Senryu for more than twenty years. He presided over regular meet- 
ings as follows. 

A box was prepared containing many topics for composition, each written 
down on a small, folded slip of paper. The topics, furnished by the members, 
were replenished from time to time. By order of the chairman, a member 
picked out one of these slips, unfolded it, and announced the topic. The 
members were then required to compose Senryu on the theme mentioned. 
Each person wrote one to three Senryu on each topic, recording these on 
pieces of scratch paper, but leaving them unsigned. When the topic was an- 
nounced, the chair appointed a critic, or grader, of all the Senryu written on 


_ that subject. 


When the chair felt that enough time had been spent on a given theme, 
he announced that “‘the time is up.’’ The compositions were then collected 
and submitted to the critic. Usually a member takes about forty-five minutes 
on a given subject, and then another topic is chosen, the same procedure re- 
peated, while the critic is grading those composed on the previous theme. A 
meeting ordinarily covers three topics. 

At the end of the last period of composition, the chair requested the critic 
of the first set of Senryu to announce the “grades.”’ The critic, to do this, 
read aloud one Senryu after another beginning with the lowest grade. After 
each Senryu was read, its author answered by calling out his or her name. 
Then, and then only, the critic learned who had composed each poem. When 
there are some Senryu graded below par—and in each meeting there are a 
few—the critic spares the composer the embarrassment of reading them 
aloud. Occasionally, however, the critic states why some were rejected. The 
commonest defect is ‘‘too flat,’’ possessing neither originality nor freshness. 
Those ambiguous in meaning are also left ungraded. Although relations be- 
tween male and female, or husband and wife, are allowed as subject matter, 
frank indecency or vulgarity is never tolerated. For example, under the topic, 
“‘Shoes,”’ the following Senryu was rejected on grounds of indecency: 


Ara fushigi (Oh, incomprehensible!) 
Yamome no heyani (In a bachelor’s room) 
Onna gutsu (Woman’s shoes) 
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The Choice of Topic. In collections of Tan-ka verse, classical and modern, a 
frequent topic is war. As a matter of fact, a number of poems are found which 
actually were composed on the battle ground. In Hai-ku or Senryu verse, on 
the other hand, we find very few which have a warlike theme, probably be- 
cause both forms were products of peaceful times, express emotions in ‘“‘a 
lighter vein,’ and because the classical authors of these forms were mainly 
civilians from various walks of life. However this may be, the Tule Lake Sen- 
ryu Kai unconsciously turned its back on the topic of war. Though the poems 
were hardly “‘products of peaceful times,’’ members never discussed the War 
at the meetings, and even afterwards when they fell to gossip, made no men- 
tion of it in their conversation. It was as if there were an unwritten code 
among them. The War was something to forget, and the meeting accom- 
plished this if only for a few hours. While, in general, escape was an uncon- 
scious motive, life in the Tule Lake Center could not go unnoticed. On this, 
we shall comment later. 

The Topics Classified. The following topics were found in a collection of 
Senryu made into a volume by the members of the Tule Lake Senryu Kai. 
The collection covers an eight months’ period from January 4, 1943 to August 
31, 1943. They have been grouped into three classes. 

(1) Topics Expressed by Verb, Adverb, Adjective and Preposition: Too, 
or Again; Probably, or Seemingly ; Then; Against, or Opposing ; Spring Comes; 
Above All, or Further; Until Arriving; Given Up; Doubled; Worrying; While 
Awaiting the Downpour; Being Obedient; Peeping; Giving Up; Home Com- 
ing; Getting Ready; Careless; Worthless; and so forth. 

(2) Topics Expressed by a Common Noun: Wall, or Partition; Records; 
Ice; Road; Mouth; Fagot; Lamplight; Tea; Horizontal Stripes; Socks; A 
Hurry-Scurry Fellow; Father; Companion; Children; Idiot; Screen; Finger; 
Evening; Razor; Skeleton or Spine; Wheels; Baseball; Vinegar; Eye; Diary; 
Bag; Next Door; Tobacco; Shoes; Thread; Sake (Rice-wine); Landscape; 
and so forth. 

(3) Topics Expressed by an Abstract Noun: Daytime; Making Money; 
The Unexpected; Convenience; Connection; Yawning; An Addition; Action, 
or Moving; Soliloquy; Working Steady; Orientation, or The Objective; Red; 
Consolation; Grumbling; Trouble; Dreams, or Castles in the Air; Rest; 
Pleasing, or Charming; Green; Hara (Literal translation is ‘‘belly,’’ but here 
the connotation is ‘‘Being Phlegmatic’’); The Act of Thanking; On Being 
Emotionally Stirred; Alone; Scent; Argument, or Discussion; One; Near- 
sighted; Relying, or Trusting; Games (including Gambling Games); Peace of 
Mind; A Refined or Polished Person; The Broad-minded; Carrying More 
Than One Responsibility; Sun-burnt; Something Coarse; A Period; Self-con- 
ceit; Complexity; Front; Inner Circle; Impromptu Performance; Appear- 
ances; Dreams; The Pretext; New Styles; A Letter, or Calligraphy; Disturb- 
ances; and so forth. 

The above linguistic classification, based on a sampling of the topics re- 
corded, shows that the abstract idea predominates as subject matter in the 
Tule Lake Senryu Kai. More precisely, those topics which in Japanese are 
expressed by abstract nouns represent nearly forty-eight percent of the entire 
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collection. Mr. Obayashi, who analyzed the collection and translated from 
the Japanese, stated that if one added to this figure those topics in group (1) 
which can, in translation, be considered as abstract nouns, then a total of 
sixty-eight percent of all topics may be said to be rather abstract in type. 


CENTER LIFE AS SUBJECT MATTER 


One purpose of this analysis was to discover the extent to which Senryu 
poetry furnished escape from the inadequacies of Center life, and conversely 
how much it expressed reactions to that life. Again, taking the period from 
January 4, 1943, to August 31, 1943, two topics were selected from an average 
of twelve for each month to illustrate the degree to which Senryu topics in 
general became vehicles of escape or instruments of social comment. To pre- 
vent exaggeration of the escape motif. Mr. Obayashi selected as his two 
topics of the month those subjects which had under them the greatest number 
of recorded Senryu concerning Center life. He then constructed the following 


table. 
Total number Number of Senryu 
1943 Topics of Senryu under concerning Tule 
the topic Lake Center life 


Jan. “Daytime” 24 14 
“Wall” 30 

Feb. “Being Happy” 36 2 

“And Then” 45 5 

March “Doubled” 31 4 

“Consolation” 28 4 

April “Waiting” 36 6 

“Green” 21 4 

May “Seemingly” 38 4 

“Finger” 30 2 

June Miscellaneous 5° 8 

“Games” 25 

July “Being Obedient” 40 4 

“Farewell” 25 12 

Aug. “Bag” 44 9 

“‘Next Door” 55 9 

Total 558 97 


From the above table, it is obvious that Senryu concerning Center life at 
best do not exceed seventeen percent of the entire number of 558 Senryu. It 
may therefore be concluded that the members preferred as subject matter 
topics unrelated to life at Tule Lake. It may further be assumed that they 
desired to forget the drab existence in the Center, and as a matter of fact 
sought in Senryu a method of escape from it. Cultural revivalism and folk 
expression are, then, the prime purposes of Senryu poetry. The cultural form 
itself provides the refuge, the recreation, and the escape. 

While Senryu is, in the main, a vehicle of folk expression which provides 
escape, it is also, though in a lesser degree, an instrument of community 
expression. The following examples have been selected from the collection 
of 558 Senryu to indicate the nature of such social comment. It may be said, 
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parenthetically, that these social poems catch the emotionalism of the resi- 
dents toward Center life in its characteristic intensity and bitterness. That 
there are not more of them is probably best explained by the fact that con- 
versational comment of this type is daily and uninterrupted, the satire stale 
by repetition, and Senryu after all too dignified a form of folk expression, too 
convenient an escape, to dwell on the humdrum level of life as it is lived. 
When the Senryu group remembers Center life, however, the comment is 
pungent and the dislike studied. They then again become the “‘exiles,’’ on 
“budgets” of sixteen dollars a month, who pass the day with “frequent 
yawns.” 


Original Literal Translation Free Translation 


Shyu-yo-sho The Center, In the Center, 

Akubi majiri no Of yawning, mixed, With frequent yawns 

Hi o okuri A day is spent. A day is passed. 

Sore kara no Since then, Since that time, 

Yosan jyu roku The budget, by sixteen A budget is limited 

doru de dollars, ‘To sixteen dollars. 

Sumi Is done. (One manages on twelve, sixteen, or 

nineteen dollars a month—if em- 


employed.) 


Mata shimon ka to Again, the fingerprints, ‘So, finger-printing again!” 
Oyaji no The old man’s See the old man’s 
Nigai koa Bitter face. Bitter face. 

(We are not criminals.) 


Ryo donari Two neighbors, Neighbors on either side: 

Batten ben ni Batten (colloquial) and One from Batten-ken, the other 
Gansu chyo Gansu (inflection). From Gansu. 

(Batten is colloquial for people from 
Kumamoto province; Gansu, for 
those from Hiroshima. People are 
thrown together.) 


Yume dakega Dreams only, Only in dreams, 
Jiyu no ten chi Of freedom and earthand In a world of freedom, 
Kake meguri sky, Earth-bounded, we walk. 


Running about. (And here, the fence.) 


Shyu-yo-sho The Center, In the Center, 
Fuyu no hiashi mo The steps of a winter day, The shortness of a winter’s day, 
Oshiku nashi Not minded. Is not repined. 

(As there is so little to do.) 


Sake no aji The taste of rice-wine, The craving for rice-wine, 
Hai shoe mademo_ Even there, to the place Even in the Center exile, 
Tsuki matoi of exile Clings tenaciously. 


Clinging around. (Rice-wine has its uses.) 


Original 
Koko mo mata 


Sumeba miyako no 
Suna ni nare 


Tsuma mo mata 
Teishyu no namini 
Gekkyu toru 


Sakuno uchi 
Mata kaki hitoye 
Mawari michi 


Kibana naki 
Haru o zoka ni 


Miru haisho 


Dehairi ye 
Kiroku towareru 
Shyu-yo-sho 


Ashi-ato ga 
Tsuiteru kabe mo 
Shyu-yo-sho 


Kanshito 
Nogare rarenai 
Tokoroni ari 


Ho-o-shin no 
Oyako de kawaru 
Sakuno uchi 


Henka naki 
Haisho ni henka 
Aru kion 


Unuborete 
Mitaga haisho no 
Nakano koto 


Onaji yane 
Nagamete shinobu 
Shyu-yo-sho 
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Literal Translation 
Here, too, 


A metropolis, when resid- 


ing, 
Accustomed to the sand. 


Wife, too, 
Same as husband, 
Works and earnsa salary. 


Within the fence, 
One more fence, 
A round about way. 


With few natural flowers, 

Spring is seen in the arti- 
ficial flowers, 

In the Center. 


On coming in, on going 
out, 

The record is requested, 

In Relocation Centers. 


Foot-prints, here, 
On the wall remain, 
In the Center. 


The watch-tower 
Where no one can escape, 
Is standing guard. 


On future plans, 
Differences between par- 
ent and child, 
Within the fence. 


Changeless 
In the place of exile, 
Is the temperature. 


Self-conceited, 
Yet here it is merely 
A place of exile. 


The uniform roofs, 

Looking at, lost in remi- 
niscence 

In the Center. 


Free Translation 
Here stands our metropolis, 


Once we dwell long and feel 


At home in sand and dust. 


Wives also, 

Now earn the same amount 

As husbands. 

(Why not more, my dear husband!) 


Within the Project fence, 

All other barriers 

Make a circuitous road. 

(With apologies to Frost, manproof 
fences make poor neighbors.) 


Here, where natural flowers are rare, 
Spring is seen 
In artificial ones. 


On arrival and departure 
From the Center, 

One’s past record is exhibited. 
(To keep in mind past mischief.) 


Here, upon the wall again, 
Foot-prints stamp the nicety 

Of Center life. 

(When were the barracks last 
painted?) 


Where escape is never dreamt of, 
There the watch-tower 
Stands guard. 


Discrepancy as to future plan, 
Often divides parent and child 
In Center life. 


Here in the exile’s 
Monotonous life, 
Only the seasons change. 


Be self conceited as you will 
But know that here you are 
Another exile. 


Here, reminiscence comes, 
When looking at 
The endless rows of barracks’ roofs. 
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Original Literal Translation Free Translation 
Chyu, fuchyu Loyalty, disloyalty, “Loyalty,” “disloyalty,” 
Mojiga men-shimu The words make eyes Such words to plague us yesterday. 
sore, today, 
Kino-o, kyo Yesterday, today. In eyes made red with weeping. 
Jin shin no Man’s mind imprisoned Disturbed though men’s minds 
Midaru saku nimo and Are behind the fence, 
Yomejitaku Disturbed behind the Someone still prepares for marriage. 
, fence, (Life marches on.) 


Prepares for marriage. 


THE STYLE AND APPRECIATION OF SENRYU 


This selection of twenty Senryu illustrates the restraint, suggestiveness and 
studied understatement characteristic of the form as a whole. In old Japanese 
prints of, say, Kunihiro or Hiroshiga, the space left empty bears an important 
relationship to the entire composition. So, in Senryu and Hai-ku, what is left 
unsaid but suggested in the economy of line etched in with only seventeen 
syllables has an emotional impact on the hearer. In the above examples, 
therefore, we have included in parentheses the reader’s imagined comment. 
If, by chance, the social comment appears at points to be an overly satiric or 
witty reflection on Center life, the reader unaccustomed to the social psychol- 
ogy of Relocation Centers must realize that the actual feelings are still more 
bitter and the urge to satire keener. He must take our word for it that Jap- 
anese circumlocution, restraint and understatement are still here. 

Both to illustrate the style and feeling of Senryu poetry and to measure 
the emotional intensities of the above examples, Mr. F. Obayashi has selected 
from among classical Senryu an example which shows how much meaning 
Senryu conveys without “‘saying.’’ The poem tells also how closely the form 
is interwoven with Japanese social life, customs, and values: 


Hosu sode ni (Sleeves which must be dried, and also) 
Nururu sode ari (There are wet sleeves) 
Doyo-boshi (In mid-summer sunning) 


(Free translation) 
With kimono sleeves drying, 
Sleeves are lightly moistened, 
In midsummer’s sunning. 


The explanation of this delicate etching is that, in Japan, the rainy season of 
about a month precedes midsummer, when clothes and other objects which 
absorb moisture (and are in danger of getting moldy in the storeroom) must 
be dried. It was customary, in old Japan, to dry these articles under the blaz- 
ing midsummer sun. In the above Senryu, a person, presumably a woman, 
while sunning the stored clothes, comes upon the clothes worn by a beloved 
one who has passed away. The tears well up and kimono sleeves are moistened. 
There were sleeves drying and sleeves moistened under the hot, drying sun 
of midsummer. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Today, almost two hundred years after its birth, Senryu unlike Hai-ku, is 
still accepted as a folk art and folk expression.’ It is a means of developing 
pungent humor, a form of mental recreation, and no less, an esthetic instru- 
ment of personal refinement.® As folk art, it is socially organized and in Japan 
three or four monthly periodicals carry on the popular tradition which 
stemmed, as a commoner’s art, from the romantic movement of Hai-ku 
poetry. At Tule Lake, also, the Senryu Association carries on, holding its 
regular weekly meetings in the Ironing Room of Block 14. Here, in addition to 
the esthetic and formal values mentioned above, Senryu keeps green the 
memory of folk culture and poetry. As such, it provides a point of pride and 
refuge for the exile who sees himself dispossessed and tossed aside. It leaves 
open an avenue of escape from the drab realities of Center life. And finally, 
when Center life rears its ‘“‘ugly head’”’ in Senryu poetry, it receives a rebuke 
which is sharp and incisive, restrained and dignified, witty and pungent.‘ 


Tule Lake Center, Newell, Calif. 


2 J. F. Embree, Japanese Peasant Songs (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 38, 
1944) 5-8. This volume, published in 1944, was available for reference after the Senryu analysis 
was completed. It was reassuring for the authors to learn that Embree’s discussion of the formal 
and literary aspects of the Tan-ka and Hai-ku is strictly comparable. In his discussion of rural 
folksong, Embree differentiates a number of folksong forms from “‘the much studied literary 
tanka and haiku.” 

3 The difference between Embree’s collection of Kumamoto peasant songs and Tule Lake 
Senryu in regard to obscenity may be explained as follows: the former involves a peasant 
situation in which expression is ordinarily freer with sexual reference, while the latter is con- 
sistent with a somewhat urbanized, popular form of poetising which did not grow directly 
out of the songs of the peasantry, but was rather a city folk derivation of Hai-ku as explained 
above. Some of the Kumamoto peasant songs, moreover, are widely known in both city and 
countryside. The functions of vulgar ditties are therefore well served, and Senryu, like Hai-ku, 
is free to preserve its own code of ‘‘outlawing obscenity.” Senryu is more of a cultivated art, in 
contrast to peasant songs, even though it remains a popular commoners’ art. Obscenity is 
common currency; Senryu, on the other hand, are collected and published. 

* It would be false toconfuse this emotional reaction with politicalized thinking. The evacua- 
tion period and all the subsequent events which have caught up and embittered the residents of 
Centers, particularly at Tule Lake, led to two culturalized types of reaction. The first was the 
escape and refuge found in cultural revivalism. Assembly Centers and Relocation Centers wit- 
nessed the efflorescence of flower arrangement, utai singing, Senryu poetizing and the like. Shut 
off from the mainstream of American life, surrounded by fences, forms and investigations, fa- 
miliar objects of culture offered solace and restored courage. The second culturalized reaction 
was the necessary response to the new conditions of existence, and for a proud people satire and 
bitterness served best. The welding together of these two reactions is frequently through art 
forms. For example, the Analyst has noted that the traditional songs sung at wedding banquets 
are often in the same satiric vein. One priceless exampie heard recently, which brought down the 
house, concerned the sea-gulls who fly into Tule Lake in summer. The translation obtained for 
the chorus went as follows: 

The sea-birds fly inland to the dry and waterless desert. They stop here, but will not 
stay. Too dry, too dreary here. They fly away. Even the sea-birds find no reason to re- 
main. 


The satire of ‘social pride,”’ group pride, at the same gathering took the form of a lampoon on 
sentimental English songs when one man, in mock sadness sang a soulful version of: “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary.” 


ANNAMESE, ARABIC, AND PANJABI RIDDLES! 
By M. B. EmENnEAu and ARCHER TAYLOR 


I. ANNAMESE 


The following Annamese riddles are from two sources. Nos. 1 and 5 were 
dictated by L¥-da’c-Lam, who obtained them for us from a Tonkinese friend. 
The others have been translated from Edmond Nordemann, Chrestomathie 
annamite contenant 180 texts en dialecte tonkinois (Hanoi, 1898) 169-170. 
So far as we can learn, these texts have not been previously translated. These 
riddles consist of only two types, comparisons to persons and comparisons to 
things. The answers are objects familiarly known to the Annamese. 


A. Comparisons to a Person. 


1. One house has five brothers; they urge one another on and take hold of a 
pair of bamboo sticks; they drive before them a herd of white buffaloes which 
run and enter a cave.—Your hand holdsa pair of bamboo chopsticks and puts 
rice into your mouth. 


2. Five boys hold two long bamboo poles and drive a herd of white buffaloes 
which run and enter into a cave.—Eating rice.” 


3. A whole house; there is an old lady who has the habit of eating white rice. 
—A vase full of lime. 


The old lady is the special vase in which the lime for the betel quid 
is kept. The rice is the lime. In the text the words for house and old 
lady rhyme. According to the informant the house is introduced 
merely for this rhyme.* 


1M. B. Emeneau collected the Annamese and Panjabi riddles. The Arabic riddles were col- 
lected for Archer Taylor. Archer Taylor wrote the comparative notes. 

2 For some reason, which we have not learned, the informant declares that No. 1 is easier to 
guess than No. 2. 

Riddlers often describe such acts as eating, taking snuff, picking the nose, or catching lice in 
the hair in terms of persons appearing in characteristic numbers and performing acts capable of 
a double interpretation. Compare the Trinidad ‘‘There was a white man goin’ on top of a tree. / 
Two men saw it, / Five pick it, / Two heard it when it fell, / Ten put it up, / And one eat it.— 
Eyes, hand, ears, fingers, mouth” (E. C. Parsons, Antilles 3, 366; Trinidad, No. 32), which 
should not have admitted the direct allusion to eating in the last statement. The Mongolian 
“Take it with the five and give it to the ten; take it with the ten and given it to the naked one; 
take it with the naked one and give it to the hole.—Eating: the fingers, hand, tongue, and stom- 
ach” (Antoine Mostaert, Textes oraux ordos [Monumenta serica, Monograph Series 1, Peking, 
1937] 417, No. 114. We are indebted to Professor F. D. Lessing for the translation) represents a 
simplification, in which the same act is repeated by varying numbers of actors. Of the many 
variations we cite only the Modern Greek -‘‘Five brothers grab it, thirty-two hammers break it, 
a maiden embraces it and sends it down” (Polites, Neohellenika Analekta, 1: 206, No. 132); the 
Turkish “Over there I saw an illuminated dome, it shines now and then, the hands are covered 
with roses, five or ben bravos demolished this building, constantly striking at it.—Pilaf, borsch, 
and spoon”’ (Kfnos, No. 180); and the Yakut ‘‘They say that ten people wait upon thirty 
people, thirty people serve a wheat cake, the wheat cake is thrown below.—Fingers of both 
hands, teeth, tongue [it resembles a flat cake], stomach” (Piekarski, No. 169). 

3 The informant’s explanation, which is given above, seems somewhat doubtful. In the light 
of No. 1, ‘‘one house has five brothers,”’ signifying that a man has five fingers and No. 6, in which 
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4. Two grandfathers, who do not have wives, beget children and grand- 
children and have thirty of them. Ten of them are with faces beautiful and 
fresh. Four of them are Confucian scholars who, contrary to what they ought, 
clamor to be officials. Eight of them are elephants and horses with saddles of 
gold. Eight of them are guns which have resounded throughout the whole 
sky.—The pack of cards for the game tam cic.‘ 


B. Comparison to a Thing. 


5. One who makes charcoal in the middle of the sea is a strange thing and to 
be admired. There is an island where water is boiled for a long time. Unfor- 
tunately, the old [fisherman] Lu’ Vong is sluggish with old age. The angling 
rod is bent. Fish are angled for. No fish at all bite—A water pipe with a large 
porcelain bowl.® 


6. The skin of a toad, which envelopes the eggs of a fowl; when it is cut open, 
there is a good smell. The whole house wants to eat.—Jack fruit. The skin is 
rough; the eggs are the seeds. 


7. It does not arrive at the river. It does not go in to the quay. It is suspended 
in the middle of the sky. How does it happen that it has liquid?—Coconut.® 


II. ARABIC 


Some years ago, Professor Elsa Gruenberg of Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri generously wrote down the following riddles for me. Her informant 
was Mr. Samuel Isa of Baghdad. Since few Arabic riddles are in print and 
these offer variations of some interest, I print them here. The largest collec- 
tion, A. Giacobetti, Recueil d’énigmes arabes (Algiers, 1916), contains more 


house seems also to signify man, we suggest that house here signifies man or a man’s head. A 
comparison of the head to a house is frequently found in riddles. The Jady would then be the 
tongue. Comparisons of the tongue to the occupant of a house are also frequently found. 

* Our informant adds the following explanation. The pack of cards is derived from the Chi- 
nese game of chess, and the individual cards have in general the names of the equivalent pieces. 
The riddler employs freely a grammatical feature of Annamese in order to make the cards 
equivalent to living beings. The word for grandfather means also respected person, and two cards 
are named generals. In the set of ten, the word t’6t, beautiful is the same as the Chinese name of 
the cards meaning soldier. In the set of four, one of the words making up the term Confucian 
scholar is the name of the cards called student. Annamese words replace the equivalent Chinese 
terms for the cards called elephants and horses. The eight guns represent the four cards known 
respectively as carriages and fire-crackers. For further light on Chinese chess see Edward Falk- 
ener, Games Ancient and Oriental (London, 1892) 143-9, with bibliographical citations extend- 
ing back to 1616. 

5 The informant comments that the old fisherman is a mythical character who is introduced 
into the riddle without having an equivalent in the solution. If this is true, the figure is a serious 
defect in enigmatic technique. An angling rod should of course be straight and the reference to 
its being bent is a hint warning the hearer that the scene is a riddle. 

* For comparisons of a coconut to water suspended in air see “Some water suspended” 
(French: Baissac, Mauritius 397); ‘‘A little pot hangs on something swaying. Fruit of the minu- 
ops djave, Lan."’ (Pangwe: Tessmann, No. 136); ‘‘A calabash is in the air and is full of water” 
(Togo: Schénhiarl, No. 134); ‘Water vessels in the air” (Indonesian, Sangiree: Adriani 414, No. 
170); ‘‘What sort of lake is it that hovers between heaven and earth?” (Samoan: Heider, No. 
2); ‘‘My sweet water spring, suspended in air” (Hawaiian: Judd, No. 28). 
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than 600. I have consulted it and the following smaller collections: Leonhard 
Bauer, Das palastinische Arabisch (4th ed., Leipzig, 1926) 222-4 (fourteen 
riddles); Enno Littmann, Morgenlandische Spruchweisheit (Morgenland, 
Leipzig, 1937) 47-64, which contains in a more popular form the 135 riddles 
in his Kairenener Sprichwérter and Ritsel (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 11: 5, Leipzig, 1937); M. Léhr, Der vulgararbische Dialekt 
von Jerusalem (Giessen, 1905) 105-8 (twenty-five riddles); Bruno Meissner, 
Neuarabische Sprichwérter und Rithsel aus dem Iraq (Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen [Westasiatische Studien] 4: 2: 167-74, 
1901) with twenty-one riddles; Eric Ruoff, Arabische Ritsel (Diss.; Tiibin- 
gen, 1933), with 338 riddles; U. J. Seetzen (Fundgruben des Orients 1: 75-7, 
Vienna, 1809), which I know only in the reprint of seven riddles in J. B. 
Friedreich, Geschichte des Rithsels (Dresden, 1860) 178-9; A. Socin and H. 
Stumme, Der arabische Dialect der Houwara des W4d Sis in Marokko (Ab- 
handlungen der k. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. KI., 15: 1: 79-81, 136-7, 
1895) with ten riddles; H. Stumme, Neue tunisische Sammlungen (Zeit- 
schrift fiir afrikanische und ozeanische Sprachen 2: 127-31, 1896 (nineteen 
riddles); H. Stumme, Tunisische Mirchen und Gedichte (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1893) 1: 104-8 (Arabic text), 2: 152-5 (translation; twenty-six riddles). A 
few additional titles which I have not run down may be found in René Bas- 
set’s review of Giacobetti in Revue des traditions populaires 32: 186-90, 
1916-1917 and in Bauer’s bibliography. I cite these collections by abbreviated 
titles. For collections in languages other than Arabic see my Bibliography of 
Riddles (FF Communications 126, Helsinki, 1939). I have arranged the rid- 
dles according to the method of comparison. 


A. Comparison to an Animal. 


8. A bird that flies on the seas. It has neither feathers nor bill. How can it live? 
—Vapor. 

Similar conceptions are found in riddles for the wind, ‘‘God’s bird 
that comes whistling, one cannot grasp it, one cannot seize it’’ (Al- 
gerian Arabic: Giacobetti, No. 45); clouds. ‘“‘It walks without feet, it 
flies without wings” (Calmuck: Kotwitz, No. 186) or ‘‘What thing 
goes through the air without wings?’’ (Sudanese: Monteil, No. 16); 
and a steamboat, ‘‘A bird flies over the seas, it lives without feathers 
and accompanies dervishes” (Palestinian Arabic: Ruoff 21, No. ga) 
or ‘‘It flies over the seas, it has no feathers, how can it live?”’ (ibid. 
34, No. 75). The introductory statement has become conventional 
in a Palestinian riddle for a waterpipe, “‘A bird flies over the seas, its 
heart [is] water and its head fire” (Ruoff 39, No. 98; Léhr, No. 6) 
and for a flea, ‘‘A bird flies over the seas; it has no feathers; how can 
it live?” (Ruoff 43, No. 10; Léhr, No. 7). Perhaps the most widely 
known use of the theme is for a snowflake. A Polish parallel will be a 
sufficient illustration: “It runs, runs; it has no wings; it sits, sits; it 
has no backside” (Kopernicki, No. 3). 


t 
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| 9. Something you throw down but you can’t kill. When you put it between 
the nails (thumbnails), it is killed.—Flea. 

The riddle consists of an unusual combination of themes. The 
comparison of an object to something that is thrown down and yet 
; does not break or someone who falls from a height and does not die 
occurs, especially in the Levant, in a variety of uses. See the riddles 
for paper, ‘‘You can throw it from a minaret and it won’t die. Throw 
it into water and it will die’ (Turkish: Zavarin, Brusa, No. 43); a 
snake, ‘‘An earthen ring, it falls and does not break’’ (Modern Greek: 
Neohellenika Analekta I: 218, No. 144); grain, ‘Something falls 
from the tower of prayer and does not break; if it gets between 
stones, it breaks’’ (Palestinian Arabic: Ruoff 52, No. 27); snow, 
“High, high from a palace I fall to the earth, and I do not fall to my 
death. I am white and become black’”’ (Tyrolese Italian: Schneller 
255, No. 21); mucus, ‘‘Thrown on the ground and yet not broken” 
(Shilluk: Westermann 241); and the sun or moon, ‘He wanders 
through the world, over land and over water; he throws himself 
from the mountain, he falls and does not break.—Sun’’ (Modern 
Greek: Polites, Neohellenika Analekta, I: 253, No. 342 and Die- 
terich, Ritseldichtung go) or (in terms of a thing, not a person) “A 
ring of fire, of fire, tumbles off cliffs and does not break.—Moon”’ 
(Stathes 337, No. 36). The use of this theme in describing a flea is 
unusual. 

The second theme represents a great simplification of a very popu- 
lar manner of describing a flea. The creature is compared to a man 
who is captured and carried about and finally executed or an animal 
which is sought after and caught and dragged to a place of slaughter 
or sacrifice. The Palestinian Arabic ‘“‘A hopping horse hops, hops, 
five hunt it, two catch it” (Ruoff 43, No. 12) and the Bihari ‘He 
is king of the townlike crown of the head; he is seized with the 
fingertips, tried on the palm of the hand, and killed on the finger- 
nails’ (Mitra, No. 14) will be sufficient examples. 


10. Two black dogs sitting on a hill—Eyebrows. 

Compare the Caucasian ‘‘Two princesses lying heel to heel.— 
Eyebrows” (Tambiev, Sbornik . . . Kavkaza, 26: 3, 1899, 54, No. 11) 
and ‘Two black dogs next to each other.—Eyes”’ (ibid. 53, No. 6). 

Riddlers often conceive the head as a hill and make suitable 
modifications or add characteristic details in order to produce such 
ingenious inventions as these descriptions of ears, ‘“Two large coffins 
on a hill’’ (Algerian Arabic: Giacobetti, No. 263); the nose, “‘A mill 
on a hill’’ (Algerian Arabic: Giacobetti No. 267); or a razor, either in 
terms of an animal as in “I have a lamb. It pastures on the opposite 
slope of the hill, it pastures on this slope and does not rest” (Turkish: 
Kowalski, Zagadki, No. 124) or in terms of a thing as in “I have 
taken the staff, I have made a trip around the hill” (ibid. No. 24). 
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The notion of representing the head in terms of a landscape occurs 
also in the comparison of the eyes to lakes and of the eyelashes or 
eyebrow to plants, animals, or persons. See for comparisons to plants 
‘Reeds grew up along the shores of the round lake” (Calmuck: Kot- 
witz No. 11) or ‘‘On this bank a reed and on the other bank a reed. 
There is a quarrel between the two reeds’’ (Mitra, Sylhet, No. 11; 
see also Mitra, Chittagong 665, No. 13) or “Around the lake are 
many trees’’ (Turkic in Asia: Katanov in Radlov 9: 258, No. 144). 
The Cheremiss adapt this concept to a window: ‘Firs around the 
lake, the bog is blue” (Ramstedt, No. 7). For comparisons involving 
animals (usually birds) see ‘‘Many geese sit on the shore of a lake”’ 
(Turkic in Asia: Katanov in Radlov 9: 91, No. 768); ‘‘Around the 
lake sit large ducks” (ibid. 9: 242, No. 103). For comparisons involv- 
ing persons see ‘‘From the shores of the blue sea the infantry comes” 
(Calmuck: Kotwitz, No. 10). Other varieties of comparisons to a 
landscape for parts of the head are: “‘At the end of a ravine (also: 
trough) lies chicken dung.—Earrings” (Wotyak: Buch, No. 3); 
“There is iron hardened on a crag.—Cartilage of the exterior ear” 
(Turkic in Asia: Katanov in Radlov 9: 367, No. 322); “‘Between two 
lakes stands a hill—Bridge of the nose’ (Yakut: Priklonskii, No. 
108); and “‘A forest, the forest is dark, in the protection of the forest 
two falcons hop back and forth.—Ears and earrings” (Mordvin: 
Paasonen, No. 410). 


B. Comparison to a Person. 
11. A creature wearing a greenish garment. Everytime the wind blows, it 
says, ‘‘Praise to my Creator!””—Lettuce or cabbage. 

The reference to a greenish garment appears again in the Pales- 
tinian Arabic ‘‘The princess wears a dress of pistachio color, she goes 
down to the kadi and complains, the wind blows along the edge of 
her dress, the ring of her foot appears immediately.—Cauliflower” 
(Rouff 47, No. 4) and “Its name is Chijar, its body [is always] green, 
may Allah not guide you to its name.—Cucumber”’ (ibid. 50, No. 
20), which involves a pun on chijar, signifying cucumber, a choice, 
and good or better. European riddlers often refer to a cabbage as a per- 
son wearing a garment of many patches, but do not mention the 
color. References to the rustling of the wind are very rare. I have 
noted only the Bihari ‘‘There is an active bird, whose wings make a 
rustling noise, whose skin is tough, but whose meat is delicious.— 
Sugarcane” (Mitra, Bihari Life, No. 7). 


12. I am light (not heavy). I am gentle. I rise from the sultan’s lap to sit on 
the caliph’s lap. I visit the ladies and let the beauties sleep.—Fan. 
The import of the reference to going from the sultan to the caliph 
is not entirely clear. Riddles for a fan are rare. An Indian example 
uses entirely different themes; see ‘‘When it stands still, it is of no 
value. When it moves, it imparts coolness. It is usseless during the 
winter and affords pleasure and comfort during the summer’”’ (Mitra 
44, No. 27). 
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13. Wheet! wheet! [onomatopoeticj and lo! I am in a valley. Green comes 
from me, but I am scorched by fire.—Coffee-beans. 

The conception seems to be inperfectly carried out, and the inter- 
pretation of the details is therefore uncertain. The fundamental 
idea seems to be a biography, perhaps somewhat like “Born in white, 
live in green, die in red, bury in black’’ (English: Beckwith, Jamaica, 
196, No. 111); “‘So they put on it a shirt so white, so they laid it 
down like another corpse, so they set on it a crown of red gold, so it 
was living and not dead”’ (Stafset, No. 212), which involves an allu- 
sion to the custom of setting a crown on the head of the corpse; “‘I 
was born in the land of the Franks. I wear white clothing. When they 
take me, they quickly dress me, they ‘pound’ me into black clothes” 
(Stathes 346, No. 86); and ‘Twins grew tall in the same locality. 
We were girls, our house and domicile were burned, we were beaten, 
they threw us into the water, in the water they beat us, we threw our- 
selves into the sea, this was our fate’ (Ktinos, No. 138). To these 
widely varying texts we might add: German, Wossidlo, No. 484; 
Schleswig-Holstein, Carstens 417; Swiss, Zahler, Miinchenbuchsee 
No. 182; Spanish, Dominican Republic, Andrade, No. 74; Porto 
Rican, Mason, No. 113. Although the fundamental notion of a biog- 
raphy occurs in all of these variants, they seem to have no further 
connection with one another. 


C. Comparison to a Thing. 
14. A cup (or incasement) inside a cup (incasement). The inside is full of 
pearls. The outside is stiff and firm.—Pomegranate. 


The notion of a container within a container is ordinarily and 
more appropriately used of the shell, the white of an egg, and the 
yolk. The Palestinian Arabic ‘‘A goblet tarantése [apparently mean- 
ingless and used to make a rhyme], its interior pearls, its exterior 
copper”’ (Léhr, No. 23; Ruoff 50, No. 19) contains the second theme. 
This is slightly varied in ‘‘A cup tarantése, sinking in the sea, pearls 
are within and copper without’’ (Bauer 222, No. 6) and condensed in 
“What is like copper without and pearls within?’ (ibid. No. 9). 
Similar elements occur in a biography used to describe a water- 
melon: “The beginning of my life is white pearls, the second part em- 
erald green, the third red as a ruby. Guess my status, Negro!”’ (Ruoff 
52, No. 30). The Algerian Arabic riddle for a pomegranate contrasts 
the size of the container with the number of objects it holds: “Its cup 
is as big as the palm of the hand, nevertheless it contains a hundred 
and a thousand things.—Pomegranate”’ (Giacobetti, No. 69). 


15. A house that is up, and a house that is hung by strings. It was neither 
built by a builder nor worked on by a carpenter.—The mouth and oesopha- 
gus. 


Descriptions of the interior organs of the body are rare, even vir- 
tually unknown in European riddling. I have noted no parallel to 
this, but the Calmuck riddle for the hollow in the back of the neck, 
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“There is a well in the back of the house’ (Kotwitz, No. 7), will 
serve as an example of the description of a part of the body in 
terms of a house. 


E. A Series of Comparisons. 
16. Whiter than the white of an egg, finer than thread.—Milk, O dumb one! 


The exclamation occurs in a Palestinian Arabic riddle (Bauer 222, 
No. 4) and is apparently a conventional touch. 


III. PANJABI 


Very few Panjabi riddles have been reported. Those in the Panjabi Notes 
and Queries and the North Indian Notes and Queries are few in number and 
are often in Persian or Arabic, not Panjabi. Except for Nos. 2 and 3 (which 
our informant cannot localize), the following are from Hoshiarpur district in 
the Eastern Panjab. 


A. Comparison to an Animal. 
17. White hen, white feet. Go on, my hen, from city to city!—A rupee. 


Heard in a Mohammedan village. The Mohammedans raise 
poultry and eat them and the eggs; Sikhs and Hindus rarely do so. 
The full import of the comparison is obscure. The whiteness of the 
hen is equivalent to the silvery color of the rupee, but the “‘feet’’ 
have no obvious meaning. The going-about of the hen is the passing 
of the coin from person to person. 

Comparison of a coin to a thing rather than an animal is the usual 
form of this concept. See the South Carolinian ‘‘Something goes from 
hand to hand and has no owner.—Money’’;’ the Cheremiss ‘‘Quite 
small, round, it goes from hand to hand.’’* The Panjabi theme resem- 
bles that of the Turkish letter riddle, “I have a little bird, it flies 
through the world, circles about, returns, and finds me.’’® 


B. Comparison to a Person. 
18. A smallish girl; on her head a basket of ashes.—A hookah. 


This is akin to the Kashmiri ‘‘An adultress in an open field, with a 
basin of fire on her head.’’!® The Indians leave hookahs standing in 
the resting-places for travelers, and these resting-places are often in 
open fields. Since many men put their lips to the hookah, it can be 
appropriately called an adultress. The Bihari ‘‘Its waist is thin, its 
bowels are capacious, in its body divine water dwells, on its head is 


7 Parsons, Sea Islands, S. C., 175, No. 186. 

§ Wichmann, No. 82 and see also No. 216. Compare further Italian: Pitré, No. 480a; Ferraro, 
Canti populari logodurese, 325, No. 76. 

® Kowalski, Asia Minor, No. 45. 

10 Knowles, No. 98. 
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fire’’" is a related conception, in which the riddler lingers over the 
details of the figure of the supposed person. Such ideas as these are 
similar to the comparisons of a candle to a person with fire on his 
head. 


19. I will tell a riddle, I will tell a riddle; to the riddle bolts are attached. 
Boys from the four directions are going to marry the girl Nando.—A small 
ball. 

This seems to refer to a ball struck by the players of a game. The 
first sentence is an introductory formula, which is a bit of enigmatic 
technique only infrequently reported in Indian riddling. The ‘‘bolts”’ 
probably symbolize the difficulty of guessing the riddle. 


C. Comparison to a Plant. 
20. A stalk on the way; common to all.—Hookah. 


The wayfarer’s resting-place in a field outside the village ordinar- 
ily contains a hookah, which the traveler uses and leaves for the 
next-comer. Since the hookah stands in an open field, the riddler com- 
pares it to a sta!k; but this stalk differs from the ordinary plant in 
some farmer’s garden, since it is common to all. Comparisons to 
plants are rather rare in riddling and are especially rare in descrip- 
tions of domestic utensils. This may be contrasted with an entirely 
different conception in the Georgian ‘‘My little vegetable patch is on 
fire.’’2 


D. Comparison to a Thing. 


21. Red, red, red. Above, hair as long as four fingers’ breadth. It is split 
from inside.—A wheat ear. 


22. On the way a big container cannot be lifted. Help me to lift it, oh my 
God!—A well. 


The notion that a well cannot be lifted occurs also in the very 
widely known English ‘‘Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me,/Perhaps 
you can tell me what this riddle may be:/As deep as a house,/As 
round as a cup,/And all the king’s horses can’t pull it up.’ This is 
one of the most popular of all English riddles. Its wide currency is 
perhaps explained by the ease of remembering the rhyme cup:up. 
Parallels are not very abundant. See the Flemish ‘You can cover it 
with a tub and cannot drag it away with a thousand horses.”"* A 
slightly different idea appears in the Cheremiss ‘I can’t overturn the 
emperor’s big kettle.’’® 


1 Mitra, No. 43. 

2 Y, Kapanadze, Sbornik Kavkaza 27: 2: 144, No. 3, 1900. 
18 Hyatt, Adams Co., IIl., 670-71, No. 10943. 

M Joos, No. 63. 

Porkka, No. 82. 
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E. Description of an, Object in Terms of Apparently Incongruous Parts. 


23. A pole on the near side, a pole on the far side, in the midst tinkling bells. 
Cranes keep coming, they keep on hatching new ones, they are about to go 
to the stream to bathe.—A Persian wheel. ' 


A Persian wheel is a waterwheel dipping up water for irrigation. 
The tinkling bells are the drops falling back into the water and the 
cranes are the buckets. When the buckets rise above the surface of 
the water, young cranes are said to be hatched; when they dip down 
to the water, the cranes are said to be bathing. We have noted no 
exact parallel to this comparison. This manner of description is very 
popular in riddling, and is adapted readily to a great variety of ob- 
jects. Its enigmatic quality lies in the combining of apparently in- 
congruous elements in the description of a single object. 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


HUNTING THE DAHUT: A FRENCH FOLK CUSTOM 
By Jo Cnartors! 


Translated from the French by CALVIN CLAUDEL;? 
Annotated by Lt. HERBERT HALPERT 


“Dahut hunting is forbidden,” a sign carried in big letters right at the edge 
of a little wood bordering my uncle’s property in Brittany, where I was 
spending a few days’ vacation. 

I was fourteen years old and was greatly interested in hunting. I dreamed of 
handling and owning a gun, roaming the fields and fallow land, a dog at my 
heels. 

So for a long time this inscription bothered me; for, though I was ac- 
quainted with hares, rabbits, quail, snipe, teal or ducks—all the game that 
is hunted in our home country— I was not familiar with the ‘‘Dahut.” 

I racked my brains, ruminated among my memories without being able to 
evoke a picture to fit this curious name. 

Upon being questioned my cousin, my uncle, the farm-boys, the neighbors 
did not want to answer me, or would only tell me with a malicious laugh— 
that little laugh of peasants, wrinkling up their sprightly eyes—, “‘Pooh! you 
are still too young to hunt the Dahut; it’s not a hunt for kids. . . . Wait until 
next summer.” 

I concluded that it was, to be sure, a matter of a big beast, perhaps a kind 
of wild boar or rather, a certain kind of hunt. One probably hunted the Dahut 
I conjectured, as one hunts with a beagle or setter, or by lying in wait in a 
blind or shooting on the fly. 

And I waited. 

Summer came, and with it another vacation, bringing me back to my 
uncle’s, with a friend. 

The village had stayed the same with its little thatch-roofed houses looking 
like moss-grown bonnets, its haylofts, its woodsheds, its haystacks and its 
wells whose pulleys made a shrieking noise as the bucket is drawn up by the 
rope; its cabbage and dahlia gardens surrounded by quickset hedges, broken 
through in places; its badly trimmed fields, brown or green; patches of colza, 
lucern-grass and wheat. As ever it seemed to sleep and dream all afternoon in 
the sun, only to awaken at night, when housewives take in their chickens, 


1 Author’s Note: Dahut hunting is a traditional practical joke all over France and even in 
North Africa. Sometimes it is an animal, sometimes a bird with strange habits, which is to be 
captured by some green city fellow. A comrade of mine from Lorraine tells me that in his region, 
at the foot of the Vosges, the animal is called a “little bear” (oursette) and resembles a small 
bear. The procedure of the hunt is the same as described herein. 

This is the account of an actual experience of mine in Brittany, France, in a section called 
Bazouges La Pérouse, Pays de Fougéres. 

2? Translator’s note: Dahut hunting is comparable to our American snipe hunting. The gullible 
tenderfoot from the city is primed, by glowing accounts of this wonderful hunt, into a feverish 
desire to participate. He, however, must hold the sack in order to capture the game himself, 
while his experienced comrades round up the snipes by beating the underbrush. Thus the rookie 
is left holding the bag until far into the night, the practical joke finally dawning upon him as he 
realizes how silly it would be for a snipe to be scurrying into his sack at that hour. 
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light their fire and come and go through their kitchen preparing supper, 
when herdsmen drive home their herds of cows and when farmers return 
slowly, sedately from the fields, coats over their shoulders, behind their horses 
that leave shiny wisps of horse-hair upon briar patches and hawthorn 
shrubs. 

Only, the sign was no longer there. 

Yet I had not forgotten the promise made to me on my last vacation. 

One night after the soup, I came back to the attack, supported by my 
comrade. 

My aunt had just thrown an armful of wood into the great hearth and all 
the family, including the men and women servants, was together as cus- 
tomary, near the great mantelpiece, the women darning and the men smoking 
their pipes with their feet to the fire, the little herdboy splitting hazel wands 
to form a frame for some honeysuckle vine. 

Our request was received with great seriousness, and it was my uncle 
himself who answered us: 

“‘So now you want to go hunt the Dahut? Good! good! it’s not I who shall 
stop you, my boys; but I must tell you that the ‘Dahut’ is a rather rare game, 
which is only found in dales or certain woods on a slope. I say on a slope, be- 
cause this strange creature, the size of a hare, has its feet on the right side 
shorter than those on the left, which means that it can live only among vales 
or high places. 

“It is timorous and hardly found in daytime. 

“It’s better to hunt it at night, for the light attracts it, just like frogs—you 
have been frog hunting? You know that we light a fire on the edge of the pond 
and all we have to do is pick them up, drawn as they are by the glare. 

“Dahut hunting is the same thing. Without making any noise, you station 
yourself in a good corner with a big sack which you hold open and at the bot- 
tom of which you have placed a lantern. 

“A crew in the meantime scour the woods, and, making the greatest pos- 
sible racket, chase the Dahut toward the sack. When the creature sees the 
light, it goes toward it, enters the sack and zingo! you’ve turned the trick! 

“Ah! one must act quickly and not be afraid, because it puts up a fight and 
bites, does it not, you fellows?” 

All agreed, and everyone vied in giving as many details and instances as 
possible. 

Old Antoine stated that he indeed had seen a Dahut several days before, 
behind a clump of broom plant while he was cutting clover in the big field. 

Pierre, the day-laborer, had seen one, too, the other night at dusk, in the 
little lane leading to the drinking trough. 

“Tt passed right by me! and, by gosh! I was more frightened than it was. ... 
I didn’t expect to see that animal at that hour.” 

Robert, my friend, and I, were convinced. We swore up and down that we 
were not at all afraid and were ready to face the Dahut on the following day. 

‘Agreed, my lads; I'll arrange that,’’ promised my uncle, ‘“‘but we must now 
go to bed.” 

What was said, was done; and the following night we were equipped from 
head to foot to hunt the mysterious animal. 
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“That’s not all,’’ remarked old Antoine upon inspecting our sacks and our 
huge lanterns. ‘“‘The night with this quarter moon will perhaps be very 
bright. The Dahut has keen eyes; it could very easily see your faces. ... I 
must blacken you.” 

Conscientiously he rubbed our faces with soot, and at nightfall we left, 
accompanied by a band of hilarious fellows, armed with old pots, pans and 
huge skimming spoons. 

My uncle had chosen as the hunting ground the woods of the ‘‘Square,”’ 
an old woods called thus because in its midst under a tangle of briars and wild 
grasses there lie four big stones, full of holes and laid out in a square—all of 
which are the remnants of a gibbet from the Middle Ages. 

We had to cross the moor to get there and follow a little hollow road, all 
broken up by the rolling of wagons. At every moment we had to look out for 
some hole or other, a hanging branch of a tree, a spray of thorny furze or 
hazelnut. 

Then came the woods. 

“Attention now!”’ commanded my uncle. ‘“‘The game is maybe not there. 

. Not a single sound more! And you, my hearty Lascars, station your- 
selves!”’ 

On all fours we slipped among the fern plants, and at twenty meters apart 
we opened our sacks, laid out our lights, and holding our breath waited for 
the Dahut. 

The beaters were already at work carrying on a devil of a hubbub, singing 
and laughing. 

Especially laughing... . 

The noise decreased. Time passed. 

Motionless, our eyes peeled, on the lookout for sounds, hands on our sacks, 
ready for action, we waited and waited. 

Nothing. Half an hour, one hour went by. 

Still nothing, no longer even a sound, except for an occasional snapping 
of dead tree limbs or some leaf rustling in the cool air. 

I began to feel less assured in these big woods, bathed in a bluish lunar light 
where floated hazy mists. 

The shadows seemed to me to take fantastic shapes. In spite of myself, I 
began to think of ali the old legends heard at night gatherings; of the damsels 
in white that rove about the ruins, or werewolves that attack and force you 
to carry them, of ghosts... . 

Was it not said that on certain nights the hanged came back . . . to moan 
in these very woods? 

In front of me, what I had taken for an old elm now looked to me like a man 
who had been hanged, whose threatening arms gesticulated, gesticulated. .. . 

A screech-owl, brushing against me as it uttered its mournful cry, took 
away my last bit of courage. 

I abandoned sack and lantern and darted toward the place where my 
comrade Robert was supposed to be. 

I met him halfway and without saying a single word, we took to our heels 
on the road toward the village, crossing brushwood and bushes, jumping over 
stiles, falling down into ditches, sprawling through pastures, skinning our- 
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selves, tearing ourselves on thorns and gorse, not stopping until, breathless 
and our clothes in tatters, we reached the ane of the big hallway of my 
uncle’s house. 

The whole village was awaiting us and a salvo of nedew and jibes greeted 
us. 

In great pomp, we were crowned the “great hunters of Dahut.” 

And quite piteous, still shaking, we understood at last... . 

Since then, I have very often taken part in hunts for the Dahut, but never 
again in the capacity of hunter. 

But the sign? 

Ah yes! the sign—a sure bait for boobs and greenhorns like us! 


French Detachment, Barksdale Air Field, Shreveport, La. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


[An editorial inquiry to Lt. Herbert Halpert for American references to snipe- 
hunting and to the sidehill beast (the Dahut of Aspirant Chartois’ account) brought 
the following reply.] 

The request for references on ‘‘snipe-hunting”’ fills me with memories though not 
nostalgia. Some fifteen to twenty years ago snipe-hunting was considered a legitimate 
form of initiation of tenderfeet to the ways of the wild in boys’ camps in the East. 
Done with tremendous precautions, on a dark night the victims would be allowed to 
take part in the “‘snipe-hunting,” each carrying a sack—and left holding it....A 
Texas snipe-hunt is described by N. A. Jennings, A Texas Ranger (Dallas, Texas, 
1930) 185—9, reprinted in B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York 
[1944]) 383-5. 

The “‘sidehill’’ beast with legs shorter on one side than on the other is one of the 
most popular of the ‘‘fearsome critters’ in this country. Checking the few items at 
hand, it seems to have ranged widely, but with considerable local variation both in 
its name and body structure—except for the peculiar character of its legs. In West 
Virginia ‘‘a breed of cattle has been developed with legs shorter on one side so they 
can graze around the hill without discomfort” (Botkin, op. cit. 331). In New York the 
“‘Side-Hill Jinx’’ is said to look ‘‘much like a fox” (H. W. Thompson, Body Boots & 
Britches, Philadelphia 1940) 273. Mention of the beast as a ‘‘Side- Hill Dodger’’ with 
no clear description except that, like the Australian duck-bill, it lays eggs, is given 
by K. B. Stewart and H. A. Watt, Legends of Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack (Transac- 
tions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 18, 1916) 647. In C. E. 
Brown’s Paul Bunyan Natural History (reprinted by Botkin, op, cit. 645) it is said 
to burrow in hillsides and always dodge in and out. In the western mountains there is 
the ‘‘Rackabore, the mountain adaption of the Javelina or Mexican wild boar’”’ of 
which a vivid sketch is reproduced in R. L. Ives, Folklore of Eastern Middle Park, 
Colorado (JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 54, 1941) 28. In Texas even more un- 
certainty exists as to the correct name. A. W. Penn, Tall Tales for the Tenderfeet 
(Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 7, 1928) 38-40, speaks of the strength and 
evil disposition of the beast calling it the ‘‘ornithryncodiplodicus”’ or ‘‘mountain-step 
winder.” Another Texan says it is known as the “side-swiper,” “mountain stem 
winder,” but that “the real true and corrected name is gwinter’’ (M. C. Boatright, 
Tall Tales from Texas, Dallas, Texas 1934, 36-39; reprinted by Botkin, op, cit. 
641-3). 


Hq., North Atlantic Division, ATC 
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THE CLOWN’S FUNCTION 


By LuciLE HoERR CHARLES 


Clowning is an exceedingly widespread phenomenon, appearing in all parts 
of the globe, apparently from very early times to the present, and giving 
every indication of continuing vigorously into the future. What are the con- 
stants and variables of clowning? What has the stage buffoon of the Chinese 
in common with the court fool of the Middle Ages in Europe; and with the 
stage fool in Elizabethan England, magnificently represented in Falstaff; and 
with the Badin in France, origin of our term badinage; and with the Spanish 
Bobo or Booby? How does the Narr and Hanswurst in Germany differ from 
the comic Vidusaka, stock character of the Hindu drama; or from the early 
Greek clowns depicted on Corinthian vases; or from the ancient Egyptian god 
Typhon, probably a deified clown, with his heavy, coarse face and protrusive 
tongue? What is the essential significance of Charlie Chaplin’s spring dance 
amid the precision, power machinery of the factory, in the movie “Modern 
Times;’’ why does the audience how! with laughter when the factory worker 
suddenly runs amuck, pulls levers here and punches buttons there, causing 
jams, uproar, and explosions, while he skips lightly pirouetting over belts, 
pulleys and wheels until at last he flees, a fugitive from the police? What was 
the secret of Will Rogers’ gifted fooling, enabling him during World War I, 
frequently with President Woodrow Wilson and other officials in the audience, 
to make acute political remarks which, in a more serious speaker, might 
easily have caused serious offense? Why was Grock ridiculous, with his slow, 
simple-minded business of trying to seat himself in a huge chair, and then in a 
tiny chair? 

The subject of clowning has invited the study and thought of many theatre 
historians and essayists, including especially for example, Willson Disher, 
whose pithy and suggestive ‘‘Clowns and Pantomimes’” brings together much 
unusual material; and Hermann Reich, whose monumental ‘“‘Der Mimus’” is 
a detailed history remarkably retaining zest and a sense of gaiety appropriate 
to the subject. On less grand a scale, W. A. Clouston,’ Enid Welsford,* and 
Barbara Swain® present thoughtful, comprehensive contributions; while 
specific areas in the history of clowns have received noteworthy treatment by 
Bruestle;* Haile ;? Busby ;* Gaedick;* and numerous others. Allardyce Nicoll'® 


1M. Willson Disher, Clowns and Pantomimes (Boston, 1925). 
2? Hermann Reich, Der Mimus (2 vols. Berlin, 1903). 
3 W. A. Clouston, The Book of Noodles (London, 1888). 
* Enid Welsford, The Fool (New York, 1935). 
Barbara Swain, Fools and Folly (New York, 1932). 
B. S. Bruestle, The ‘Fool of Nature’ in The English Drama of Our Day (Philadelphia, 
1932). 
7 C. H. Haile, The Clown in Greek Literature after Aristophanes (Princeton diss., 1913). 
8 O. M. Busby, Studies in the Development of the Fool in the Elizabethan Drama (Oxford 
University Press, 1923). 
® Walter Gaedick, Der Weise Narr in der Englischen Literatur von Erasmus bis Shakespeare 
‘ (Berlin diss., 1928). 
10 Allardyce Nicoll, Theory of Drama (New York, 1931). 
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discusses the theory of the laughable in Theory of Drama, taking especial 
issue with the interpretation of social laughter as described by Bergson. 

Many anthropologists discuss clowns in their writings. For example, Ridge- 
way"! discusses the origin of comedy in early Greece and Sicily; Bunzel offers 
much material on Zuni clowns; and Simmons" has secured unusual, first- 
hand reports of Hopi clowning. Julian Steward presents a comprehensive 
description of buffoons of the American Indian; and J. J. Honigman proffers 
a brief interpretation of ritual clowns."* A great number of anthropologists 
describe clowns in field reports. 

To a moderate extent psychologists have been interested in the general 
subject of humor and by implication in the function of clowns. Freud" 
analyzes humor with emphasis upon regression to childish pleasures. Maier!” 
has advanced an analysis illustrating the Gestalt point of view; and Pidding- 
ton'® usefully summarizes various theories of humor from Plato on, and ad- 
vances his own, based upon the formula that the ludicrous is always anti- 
social and serves as compensation for conscious attitudes that are socially 
correct. 

Believing that comparative study of primitive clowns illuminates the 
general problem of the clown’s function, the present writer herewith briefly 
summarizes a study based upon the Cross-Cultural Survey’? of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University; and formulates a commentary in the 
light of the writer’s understanding of analytical (Jungian) psychology, and 
years of practical experience in the professional and amateur theatre. Data 
on 136 representative, primitive cultures were available in the Cross-Cultural 
Survey. The reports on eighty cultures were found to contain no material on 
clowns, whereas the reports on fifty-six cultures contain relevant material. 
Elaborate clowning occurs in seventeen cultures, considerable clowning in 
twenty-three, and a small amount in sixteen cultures. Distribution of clown- 
ing among primitives appears to be fairly even, with Asia, Africa, Oceania, 
and North and South America all offering examples of high development; 
although these findings are very tentatively advanced, and as incidental to 
the main purpose of the investigation. 


tt William Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races in Special Ref- 
erence to the Origin of Greek Tragedy; with an appendix on the origin of Greek comedy (New 
York, 1916). 

2 Cf. especially R. L. Bunzell, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Forty-Seventh Annual Report, 1929—1930. Washington, 1932). 

43 Cf. Don C. Talayesva, Sun Chief; the Autobiography of a Hopi Indian. Leo W. Simmons, 
Ed. (New Haven, 1942). 

4 Julian Steward, The Ceremonial Buffoon of the American Indian (Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 14: 187-207, 1930). 

% John J. Honigman, An Interpretation of the Social-Psychological Functions of the Ritual 
Clown (Character and Personality, March, 1942). 

16 S. Freud, Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious (New York, 1916). 

17 Norman R. F. Maier, A Gestalt Theory of Humor (British Journal of Psychology 23: 69- 
74, 1932). 

18 Ralph Piddington, The Psychology of Laughter (London, 1933); cf. 128 especially. 

19 G. P. Murdock, The Cross-Cultural Survey (American Sociological Review 5: 3: 361-70, 
1940). 
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Among the Ostyak of western Siberia, mockery and ridicule are permitted 
during Bear Dances. Even Russian officials who are present at these dances 
may be imitated with perfect license.2® The Ainu produce rain by a clown 
dog.” Among the Chukchee, a favorite comic dance is called ‘‘The Boneless 
One,” and is accompanied by violent jerking motions of the head and arms 
to pretend that the dancers have no bones at all.” Joking is very popular 
among the Kurds, and every chief has a buffoon who is obliged to keep the 
company mirthful.* The Hill-Marias are noted for lightheartedness, and for 
their willingness to burlesque themselves. A village headman, for instance, 
makes the entire camp roar with laughter over an imitation of his first, vain 
efforts to drive a pair of bullocks which pulled him wildly hither and thither.* 

The Yakut derive amusement from the antics of persons suffering from 
emirak, a nervous disease of the North, which is manifested in an inclination 
to imitate loud or sudden noises and actions.* “‘This disease sometimes takes 
such a form that the patients comply with the most absurd commands of 
anybody, and often become the puppets of naughty street arabs.’ 

During the devil-dances held in the summer at each lamasery among the 
Mongols, a gray-haired old man usually comes out at some point in the festivi- 
ties and, with many amusing capers, shoots off fire crackers, whilst the people 
shout with laughter.*? The Balinese puppet theatre, a highly developed in- 
stitution, features clowns who improvise freely. The clown 


Twalén is a ponderous black monster, with a pot-belly, of a great wit, and a magic air 
about him. ... His rival, the wild-eyed, stiff-mustachioed red monster Délam, with 
his little legs and enormous mouth, 


is a good match for him, and the constant fighting of the two creatures keeps 
the observers in hysterics.?* 

Many Buka children are excellent mimics, an accomplishment which is 
much appreciated by their audience, both children and adults. After the an- 
nual visit of inspection of the governor, the children re-enact the entire oc- 
casion, solemnly burlesquing the parade of villagers, and the slow formality 
of the governor; until dignity finally collapses in a mad scramble for bits of 
stick and pigs’ teeth representing the governor’s customary largess of tobacco 
and sweets.”® 

A somewhat similar bit of fooling is recorded among the Maori, where a line 


20 A. I. Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern Hemisphere (American Anthropolo- 
gist 28: 93, 1926). 

21 John Batchelor, Ainu Life and Lore (Tokyo, 1927), 332. 

2 W. Bogoras, The Chukchee (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History 9, 
1904-1909) 268-9. 

23 F, Millingen, Wild Life Among the Koords (London, 1870) 255. 

% W. V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar (Oxford, 1938) 95. 

2 W. Sieroszewski, The Yakut (St. Petersburg, 1896) 257. 

2% F. S. Krauss, Das Schamanentum der Jakuten (Mitt. Anth. Ges. Wien, 17: 165-82, 1888) 
169. 

27 James Gilmour, Among the Mongols (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1883) 315. 

28 M. Covarrubias, Island of Bali (New York, 1937) 241-3. 

2° Beatrice Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage (Oxford, 1935) 176-7. 
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of boys stand on their heads and kick their legs in hilarious imitation of a war 
dance.*° 

Among the Kiwai Papuans, during the Horiomu, the great secret ceremony 
associated with the cult of the dead, comic relief is supplied by characters 
called the Imigi. The Imigi, played by young men, pretend to run away and 
sometimes to attack the Spirits; or they make obscene gestures at women; all 
of which is considered vastly amusing by the onlookers.*! 

If men should quarrel during one of the ceremonies of the Murngin, a 
clown steps forth and begins to eat and fight absurdly, causing all to laugh, 
and creating an atmosphere in which no angry deeds can be committed. This 
clowning is a deliberate technique for preventing feuds.” 

An Orokaiva clown is usually a man of character and social importance. 
His conventional costume is made of 


an extremely rough and ragged kind of bark cloth, and it covers him like a hooded 
cloak. By immersion in swamp mud it is dyed to an evil grey-black, and where it 
leaves his limbs exposed the actor may apply charcoal. Over his eyes, he wears a 
pair of half coco-nut shells, like huge goggles, which are pierced so that he may see 
through them. ... His makeup is rendered more terrible or absurd by such things 
as boars’ tusks for teeth and fringes of cassowary feathers for whiskers . . . and if he 
is a male he wears very ostentatiously an imitation penis.* 


The costume of the clown in a Pukapukan play is similarly bizarre. The 
entire body is plastered with grey mud; and the actor is naked except for loin 
cloth, a turban of old fishing net, and weird mustaches of coconut husk fibre.* 


The Tasmanians have gifted fools who are especially clever at lampooning 
individuals;** and in Tonga, unofficial jesters devote themselves to amusing 
the chiefs. One Tongan jester is reported to have had himself trussed up 
like a pig and taken to a feast, on one hilarious occasion. 

In North America, a number of clown performances are recorded among the 
Creeks. The leader in a dance, for example, often improvises witticisms which 
are echoed and enlarged upon by a chorus. These episodes are not only in- 
tended for entertainment, but are connected also with Creek religious beliefs 
concerning procreation.*” 

A Maricopa clown wears a mask; dances violently, all by himself; and uses 
inverted speech, causing great merriment.** The Omaha clown is described as 
a scapegoat who during the annual buffalo hunt assumes with a comical air 


30 Edward Tregear, The Maori Race (Wanganui, 1905) 57. 

3t Gunnar Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea (London, 1927) 394. 

% W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization; a social study of an Australian tribe (New York and 
London, 1937) 322. 

% F, E. Williams, Orokaiva Society (London, 1930.) 251. 

% P. H. Buck, Ethnology of Manihiki and Rakahanga (B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 99, 
198-203. 1932) P. 199. 

35H. L. Roth, The Aborigines of Tasmania (London, 1890) 47. 

36 E. W. Gifford, Tongan Society (B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 61, 1929) 126. 

37 Frank G. Speck, The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town (Memoir of the American Anthro- 
pological Association 2: 99-164, 1907) 138-40. 

38 L, Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chicago, 1933) 232-3. 
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all the blame of quarrels and other mishaps, such as the absence of game.*® 
Among the Tiibatalabal, the office of clown is hereditary, passing from father 
to son. The clown isa significant political figure, for if he severely criticizes the 
chief, a new chief is chosen.*® Clowning appears among the Yurok, especially 
toward the end of the ceremonies associated with the building of the salmon 
dams, and with the salmon runs which are a climax also in the economic life 
of the people. The clowning includes an illicit elopement, the capsizing of a 
canoe, and capture of the bold villain of the piece amid jokes, mockery and 
invective.“ 

The Tupinamba of South America enjoy mass clowning. Their young 
bachelors dress up and dance from house to house all night long, singing and 
creating ridiculous pantomime.* 

A grievance-clown, very similar to the early Greek lampooners, exists 
among the Witotos. While a dance is in progress, a man with a grievance, 
having donned an enormous, foolish hat so as to be sure of gaining attention, 
stations himself conspicuously and proceeds to air his complaint. The fol- 
lowing recitation is typical: 


There came a man this morning to our lodge— 
A man who took cassava from my woman. 
Cassava she gave him in exchange for two pines, 
For two pines she gave him much cassava. 

But where are the pines? 

Where are the pines he promised? 

Was this man a thief? 

This man who took cassava from my woman? 


Or the complaint may run, 


I came in with meat; 

The hungry man took my meat, 
But promised me bread, 

He gave me no bread, 

And my stomach is empty. 


The chief takes notice of the grievance, which will be adjusted, perhaps at 
the next tobacco palaver.* 

The Ashanti of Africa are very fond of story-telling evenings, during which 
actors give lively impersonations. The stories usually contain jocular passages 
upon otherwise sacred matters, e.g. the sky-god, spirit ancestors, the chiefs, 
and sexual taboos. No one is permitted to take offense.“ With the Azande, on 


39 Alice C. Fletcher, and Francis LaFlesche, The Omaha Tribe (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Twenty-seventh Annual Report. Washington, 1911) 278. 

40 Erminie W. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Ethnography (Anthropological Records 2: 1. Berkeley, 
1938) 55, 56. 

4 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin Seventy-eight. Washington, 1925) 59. 

 P. Yves d’Evreux, Voyage au Brésil executé dans les années 1612 et 1613 (Paris, 1864) 
133. 

48 Thomas Whiffen, The North-West Amazons (London; 1915) 196-7. 

“ R. S. Rattray, Akan-Ashanti Folk Tales (Oxford, 1930) x-xi. 
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the other hand, if the individual named in a joke takes exception, a fine of 
spears may have to be paid by the clown, however much his sallies are en- 
joyed by the crowd.* 

The Chagga have numerous jesting performances. One of the most impres- 
sive is the dramatizing of mocking songs, accusing. a misbehaving child, for 
example, of stealing milk or maize. The offense is gradually revealed in an im- 
promptu sketch with skillful climax. The misery of the culprit is intense, and 
is supposed to be salutary.“ 

The Tiv have highly developed beast epics, the animal characters of which, 
including Brer Rabbit, are often wits and rogues similar to clowns. The 
anthropomorphic nature of these animals is revealed in dramatic story- 
telling.*7 The Wolof, who are also fond of fables, have in addition jesters or 
clowns, called griots. These griots are attached traditionally to certain fami- 
lies. They have unlimited critical license, and their only duty is to be droll.** 

Among the most spectacular manifestations of clowns are the clown 
societies, which in some cultures appear as stable institutionalizations of the 
clown function. These societies form a climax of clown activity, and possibly 
also indicate a supreme psychological need. The clown societies of the various 
Pueblo Indians of North America are among the most highly organized.*® 

Among the Zuni, for example, organized groups of clowns take part in all 
katcina dances, and delight the beholders with their silly and obscene wit. 
The Koyemci, a society of masked clowns, are greatly feared for their super- 
natural powers; and the Néwe-kwe clown society are highly regarded for 
their ability as medicine men, and for love magic.®® The relationship of the 
clowns to the fertility of man, beast and field, is evident in their games, 
many of which are plainly sexual. 

The Zuni clowns perform in many extraordinary ways; for example, 


Each man endeavors to excel his fellows in buffoonery and in eating repulsive things, 
such as bits of old blanket or splinters of wood. They bite off the heads of living mice 
and chew them, tear dogs limb from limb, eat the intestines and fight over the liver 
like hungry wolves. ... The one who swallows the largest amount of filth with the 
greatest gusto is most commended by the fraternity and onlookers. A large bowl of 
urine is handed by a Kéyemshi, who receives it from a woman on the housetop, to a 
man of the fraternity, who, after drinking a portion, pours the remainder over himself 
by turning the bowl over his head. Women run to the edge of the roof and empty 
bowls of urine over the Néwekwe and Kéyemshi.* 


“ P. M. Larken, An Account of the Zande (Sudan Notes and Records g—10: 85-134, 1926- 
27) 86. 

“ O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood (London, 1940) 223. 

“7 Captain R. C. Abraham, The Tiv People (Lagos: The Government Printer, 1933) 169. 

“8 G. Gorer, Africa Dances (New York, 1935) 52. 

#9 At least four major groups of clown societies are known to exist or to have existed: the 
Mimes of early Greece; the Joyous Societies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in France, 
and the Commedia dell’ Arte of the same period in Italy; and the Pueblo Indian clown societies. 

6° R. L. Bunzell, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Forty-seventh Annual Report, 1929-30. Washington, 1932) 498. 

1 Matilde Coxe Stevenson, The Zuni Indians: Their mythology, esoteric fraternities and 
ceremonies (Bureau of American Ethnology, Twenty-third Annual Report, 1901-1902. Wash- 
ington, 1904) 434-8. 
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As to the drinking of urine, 
the dancers swallowed great draughts, smacked their lips, and, amid the roaring 
merriment of the spectators, remarked that it was very, very good. The clowns were 
now upon their mettle .... Out of doors... they always made it a point of honor 
to eat the excrement of men and dogs.* 


The elaborate organization, strict ritual combined with wildest improvisa- 
tion, and the intricate symbolism of the costumes and properties, are de- 
scribed in great detail by numerous writers and can be only barely suggested 
here. ‘“‘The Koyemci occupy so important a place in the life and thought of 
the people that no paper about the pueblos fails to mention them.’’® 

Let us take one more example from the pueblos’ clown activities, a play of 
the Taos Indians, presented informally by the Chifonetti or Delight Makers, 
and so well described by Bailey that the record is quoted here at length. 


In preparation, a forty-foot pole had been brought from the mountains and set 
up in the plaza between the two pueblos, and at our arrival a picturesque group of 
blanketed figures in orange, red, and green, stood at the foot of the pole looking up at 
an Indian in a red shirt, who was seated on a cross-bar near the top arranging the 
prizes for which the Chifonetti were to climb the pole—a string of watermelons, a 
great bag of bread with a long red streamer dangling from it, and the whole carcass 
of a sheep in its wool. j 

The Chifonetti, with bodies and limbs fantastically banded with black and white, 
their faces, with their noses as centers, blackened in radiating lines or concentric 
circles, and their ears decorated with bristling bunches of corn husk, made a bizarre 
group. At first they went about playing pranks on the people, their fun being taken 
in great good part by all except one old woman, accidentally hit by a flying apple, 
who scolded them roundly, much to the amusement of the crowd. 

When tired of making sport of the onlookers, one of the Delight Makers walked up 
under the pole on which the sheep was hanging and made sheep tracks with his fingers 
in the dust. Then the acting began. Another of the band strolled by, and, discovering 
sheep tracks, began trailing the animal eagerly, looking everywhere until, glancing up, 
the dangling sheep caught his eye. Then with tiny straw bows and arrows, the actors 
began shooting at the sheep with great glee and horseplay. Afterwards, they went 
through a long performance pretending to climb the pole. When the first man 
slipped down, they put earth on the shaft, and when he had climbed part way up, the 
others dropped on all fours, acting the part of furious bulls, pawing, throwing up the 
earth, and bellowing to discourage the climber’s descent. After this they went for a 
short ladder and one of the group, climbing it, raised his hands in mock dramatic 
manner toward the sheep and melons beyond his reach. All sorts of clownish play and 
a running fire of jokes followed, but finally a long ladder was brought and when a 
chain of men had reached the upper rungs of this and then mounted on each other’s 
shoulders, the top man climbed a few feet and successfully reached the cross bars.™ 


For sheer silliness, simplicity, color, and charm, a more appealing little 
play can hardly be imagined. 


2 John G. Bourke, The Urine Dance of the Zunis (American Association for Advancement 
of Science, 34th meeting held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1885. Salem, 1886) 400. 

53 R, Bunzell, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Bureau of American Ethnology, Forty- 
seventh Annual Report, 1929-1930. Washington, 1932) 957. 

& F. M. Bailey, Some Plays and Dances of the Taos Indians (Natural History 24: 85-95, 
1924) 92-3. 
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And so we go around the primitive world and find evidences of clowning 
in many forms. Indeed, so widespread is the phenomenon that one feels 
justified in inquiring what aspect may exist in cultures where it is not re- 
corded; whether it may not have escaped the notice of some observers? 

Meanwhile, the following conclusions suggest themselves regarding the 
clown function: 

Apparently a clown is concerned always with something which is not quite 
proper; with something embarrassing, astonishing, shocking, but not too 
much so. This fact appears to be a constant at all times and in all places. 

A clown holds the licentious thing in his hands, psychologically speaking ; he 
is objective at the same time that he has a most intimate and thoroughgoing 
relationship with the tabooed thing. He goes through a ritual of impersonation 
as if he were the outrageous thing itself or its personification; yet at the same 
time he knows, his audience knows, and both he and his audience know that 
the other knows, that he is not that thing. Very frequently he is one of the 
most honorable persons in the community. He is playing with fire; but he is 
not the fire. The moment he identifies himself with the fire he is no longer 
funny; that fine, delightful sense of balance and mastery is lost, and the clown 
becomes pathetic, ineffective, disgusting. 

What the successful clown does, with his impersonation, is so exquisitely 
balanced and withal so dynamic an experience, that he is indeed a delight- 
maker, as Pueblo Indians call him. We watch him, following his motions 
breathlessly while he builds through skillful suspense to a surprise climax. We 
lend him our active, imaginative attention: our hearts beat faster if he runs, 
we feel a sympathetic shock if he falls. We lend him our own powers; to a 
large extent we identify ourselves with him; we are going through the same 
experience imaginatively which he concretizes before our eyes. He is a priest, 
therefore, performing a rite both in his own and in our behalf. And what is 
this rite? It is the locating, naming, bringing to a head, and expressing of a 
psychological element which has been causing trouble in the unconscious; a 
renegade element, which for the sake of self-integration and further progress 
in personal living should be brought up to consciousness, released, to a certain 
extent experienced and consciously related to, and so assimilated into the 
personality of the beholder.® 

Laughter is one of the purest and most spontaneous expressions of the sud- 
den happiness of release, of rebirth into consciousness and acceptance of an 
element needed for personal balance and progress. 

In his race-long effort to achieve his full stature, to become more conscious, 
to come to grips with his own real potentialities, mankind frequently has be- 
come too absorbed in fine and high flights of intellect and power, and has neg- 
lected the humdrum, humble, everyday, earthy side of life. Such neglect is 
true of very primitive man as well as of so-called civilized man. He pushes too 
hard in one direction or another. Yet this is good; for by such salient efforts, 
progress is made. And always, when he tends to go too far from his base, if 


5 Cf. C. G. Jung, Psychological Types (New York, 1933) 563 ff. 
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there is health in him the neglected functions will stir in his unconscious, just 
below the surface of consciousness; he is ready to feel tickled at those places; 
and when the gifted clown comes along and intuitively seizes upon these 
hidden elements in his audience and bodies them forth in dramatic play, his 
audience is held, led, released, and delighted. Once more, life is served. 

All actors perform a similar function; the clown’s function is different be- 
cause he so fully retains his own personality at the same time that he acts out 
the outrageous, neglected, tabooed, proscribed element. He is himself; com- 
menting in word and pantomime good-naturedly and cleverly upon the very 
thing he is presenting; and everybody knows he is himself. Furthermore, he 
concentrates upon evoking the explosive pleasure in his audience which 
expresses itself in laughter. A skillful clown may at times play also upon the 
heartstrings of his observers and make them cry, or nearly cry; but he does so, 
in order to intensify through contrast the bright happiness of subsequent 
laughter. If he does not so subordinate the pathos to humor, then he is no 
longer a clown-comedian, but a tragedian, who uses his effects the other way 
around—also a releasing, ritual experience; but different; not funny. 

So we see that the earthy, neglected element in man must be restored to 
him; and this is the function of the clown, who not merely concentrates upon 
mudpies, or custard pies, but also cleverly comments upon the distance be- 
tween the acultural element and the prevailing, conscious custom; thus creat- 
ing a bridge from the one to the other through his own art and personality 
and his awareness of incongruity. 

The clown does everything exaggeratedly, both in order to symbolize the 
exaggerated size and quality characteristic of an element which is causing 
unconscious conflict; and also the better to emphasize and to hold up for clear 
understanding. These two functions amount in the end to the same thing, 
namely, that the clown performs an extraordinarily alive and immediate 
ritual of induction into the consciousness of his audience, of relatively neg- 
lected elements in the life of the individuals in the community. 

Earthiness, poverty, renegade irresponsibility, irreverence and license of 
all sorts—these are the constant elements in clowning. We may therefore 
expect Charlie Chaplin’s spring dance in the factory to please an audience 
in the power age; Grock’s slow motion to be amusing in a culture charac- 
terized by high speed; and his business with a simple chair to fill a need in folk 
surrounded by new, complicated machinery. The clown’s appearance, actions, 
words all are expressive of his purpose. The dirty, bizarre, mud makeup is ap- 
parently a very widespread if not universal symbol. Our American circus 
clowns retain it as stylized white greasepaint looking like plaster; the Pueblo 
Indians cake themselves in mud from heat to foot; the Zuni even call one of 
their clown societies the Mudheads. 

Furthermore, and this fact is very significant, the mud used in Zuni comes 
from a Sacred Lake; or from the footprints of townspeople, a powerful love- 
charm. This is significant because it shows the close relation betweeen the 
profane and the sacred; shows the vitalizing, religious value of bringing a 
neglected element back into the conscious life of the people; demonstrates 
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the close kinship of Mudhead and Godhead. Anything which so much needs 
to be done, in order that life may be fully lived, becomes sacred in character. 
The devil is a necessary and most valuable god. 

Here then is the reason for the clown’s many names and guises and close 
psychological cousins. He is Devil and Vice, as well as Demon, Goblin, and 
Knave. He merges often into a Churl, Boor, Rustic, Dupe, Dolt, Booby, 
Simpleton, Noodle, or Nut. He may function as a Fool, Jester, Buffoon, 
Comic; or Harlequin or Pierrot with a more romantic touch. He may be a 
Parasite, Scape-goat, Old Man or Old Woman; or an animal; or he may be 
the ‘Fool of Nature,’ and so complete the cycle back again to the Holy Grail 
and man’s perennial quest. I see no reason for sharp lines of classification: 
humorous story, folktale, literature, joking relationship, cartoon, clown, all 
stem from the same basic human need; and the clown ritual function moves 
among these many forms with their infinite number of variations, taking 
shape and impetus from particular human beings, in a particular culture, 
with their particular expression of the universal need. 

Accordingly, the nature of a people or an individual will correlate with the 
nature of their humor and their clowns. What causes the Pukapukans to 
shriek with laughter may leave the European observer cold; or possibly may 
cause him also to shriek with laughter for the same or for a different reason. 
The patients of a mental hospital may laugh at things which do not amuse the 
doctors at all. But each to his own need. Granting the personal pattern, humor 
meets the same need still; and the clown serves everywhere as a high priest of 
the psychological ritual re-inducting the earthy, neglected functions. 
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MT. 1352: JACQUES DE VITRY, THE MENSA PHILOSOPHICA, 
HODEKEN, AND TENNYSON 


By W. D. PapEN 


As a boy of fourteen who had never been far from his sequestered Lincoln- 
shire home, Alfred Tennyson began to write a play, entitled The Devil and 
the Lady, which embodies a tale now well-known to students of folklore.! 
One might wonder, idly, whether the boy had heard the tale from a servant 
or an inhabitant of the tiny village of Somersby, or whether he had stumbled 
upon it in an old volume in his father’s library. Both suppositions can be dis- 
proved: he found his plot in an antiquarian article in a contemporary maga- 
zine. Further investigation reveals that this anticlimactic conclusion is 
typical of the transmission of the tale in question. Though it has been 
accepted as a genuine bit of folklore, all the known records can be plausi- 
bly traced through learned channels to the work of one man, Jacques de 
Vitry. True, Jacques said that he had heard it. But, assuming that its first 
circulation was oral, there is nothing to indicate, much less to prove, that it 
was not the product of a clerical wit such as those who later foregathered 
with Poggio in a Papal corridor; and Jacques’ assertion that he had heard, 
rather than invented, the tale is open to some doubt. There is no positive 
evidence that the tale originated, or was ever current, in the mouth of the 
folk. Any supposition that it is an example of folklore, as distinct from a liter- 
ate and learned tradition, has in the present state of our knowledge no docu- 
- mentary basis. No doubt the case is an extreme. But an account of the trans- 
mission of the tale, an account couched in terms of deliberate skepticism, may 
be offered as a useful warning to students of folklore. 

The tale, which will hereafter be referred to by the symbol D&L, occurs 
first in the Sermones Feriales et Communes of Jacques de Vitry, cardinal- 
bishop of Tusculum (d. 1240).2 The work consists of a series of twenty-five 
sermons, divided into seven pairs of sermons upon the seven days of Creation 
(Genesis I,-II,) suitable for the corresponding days of a week (sermones 
feriales) and eleven sermons upon the alternate, more elaborate account of 
Creation (Genesis II;-III4) which, since this account mentions no Divine 
chronology, were not restricted to particular days (sermones communes). 
The arrangement suggests, if it does not presuppose, an audience which met 
repeatedly and regularly, like that in a monastic chapel; as reading material, 
the work addresses a learned group. The occasional sermons which Jacques 
had composed for ordinary congregations, confraternities and guilds he had 
already published as his Sermones Vulgares. To this suggestion of a learned 
audience it may be added that, in order to grasp our particular exemplum 
fully, one must remember that in medieval Latin, as a normal development of 


1 Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale (FFC No. 74, 1928) Mt. 1352; A. Wesselski’ 
Mirchen des Mittelalters (1925) 193-4. 1 have verified and slightly extended Wesselski’s 
references. 

2 G. Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Quellen u. Untersuch. z. lat. Phil. d. Mit- 
telalters 5: 1: pt. 3, 1914); J. Greven, Die Exempla aus den Sermones Feriales et Communes der 
Jakob von Vitry (Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, hrsg. v. A. Hilka 9, 1914). 
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the classic tongue, the verb commendare had among others the two senses (1) 
to give, to bestow, and (2) to give in trust, to place in the charge of, to place 
in the personal protection of—as, a cure of souls to a priest or a fief to a baron.* 
The ecclesiastical and feudal uses of sense (2) tended to obscure and inhibit 
the use of sense (1); sense (1) did not descend into any modern language. 
In both the modern phrase ‘I commend my soul unto God”’ and its medieval 
equivalent, the verb bears sense (2). The contrasted phrase ‘“‘I commend you 
to the Devil’’—which happens to be the one in question—occurs infrequently 
as an archaism in bookish English prose, when the verb is understood (if 
understood) in the derivative sense “‘to present as worthy of favorable notice 
or acceptance;” in no era can there have been any serious notion of trust or 
protection, such as sense (2) implies, connected with the Devil. Originally, in 
medieval Latin, in the minds of medieval clerks, the phrase was a sarcastic 
inversion of a pious formula, given force and point by the coexisting sense (1). 
The fact suggests that a tale whose mechanism depends upon the ambiguity 
was composed, and originally narrated, in the learned medieval tongue. 


To return, Jacques wrote: 


I have heard that a certain man had an evil wife, so quarrelsome and adulterous that 
he could not stand her. He decided to get away from her by making a pilgrimage to 
Compostella. The wife said, ‘‘Husband, you are going away. To whom do you com- 
mend me [sense 2; by malice, can be taken as sense 1]?’’ He answered, in anger, ‘‘I 
commend you to the Devil [sense 1],’’ and went away. But [autem] when a man sought 
the wife for the purpose of adultery, an exceedingly horrible devil appeared and said, 
“Go away at once and do not touch this woman, or I shall kill you, for her husband 
has commended her to me [sense 2].’’ The man fled in terror, as did a second and a 
third, and with others of the kind they joined in a campaign to reach the object of 
their evil desires; for vicious wills become stronger under restraint. After a long time 
the husband returned and the devil appeared to him, saying, ‘‘Take back you wife 
whom you commended to me. I have guarded her with great difficulty and trouble. 
I would rather guard ten wild mares than so evil a woman.’” 


Jacques de Vitry was one of the most successful and famous preachers in a 
day when the new orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic laid much stress upon 
preaching. He employed the then rather novel practice of driving home his 
points and enlivening his discourses with exempla, of which D&L is one. As a 
medieval scholar he was careful to indicate his authority for a tale, when he 
had one. Among the 104 exempla in his Sermones Feriales et Communes' he 
cited authority for forty-two; forty-seven he introduced by some such mode 
as the word audivi; fifteen he left without an indication of source. Assuming— 


* Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Teubner, 1900 ff.); Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis (1840-50). 

4 Frenken, No. 64; Greven, No. 67. For another (late 14th c., Latin) exemplum using the 
two senses of commendare, see G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (1933) 
162-3; when Chaucer told this in English, as his Friar’s Tale, he followed the older, looser ver- 
sion, which does not employ commendare—see Archer Taylor, in Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (1941) 269-74. But it is difficult to see how D&L could exist 
without the verb and its two meanings, so long as the guardian remains a devil. 

5 Frenken, passim; Greven adds three other exempla. 
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for the investigation lies beyond the present paper—that among the sixty-two 
exempla lacking cited authority a significant proportion could be claimed as 
folklore, it might be maintained that the forty-seven tales for which Jacques 
avouched an oral circulation were probably all traditional. On the other 
hand one may note that today neither an unregenerate male entertaining his 
acquaintances nor a minister striving to hold the attention of his flock will, if 
he has any skill as a raconteur, distract his audience by a claim of originality. 
One may grant that learned and orthodox authority for a tale was more 
highly regarded in the thirteenth century than it is in the twentieth. The 
point is irrelevant. The distinction in question lies between a tale, or a variant 
of a tale, evolved by a raconteur and the floating repertoire of anonymous 
narrative. One may suggest that individual creation was in the thirteenth 
century much less likely to be avowed than it is today. Therefore, whatever 
the extent to which Jacques was indebted to folklore among the exempla for 
which he cited no source, one may, without doubting his personal integrity, 
when the oral circulation of a particular tale is not otherwise documented, 
feel some hesitation in giving full and literal belief to his remark that he had 
heard it.5 

In the present case, one might maintain that D&L was composed by 
Jacques from elements current in his day and recorded in, among other 
places, the contemporary Dialogue on Miracles (1223-24?) of Caesarius of 
Heisterbach. Caesarius had heard that all demons are not equally malicious: 
It is said that some simply consented to join the others who with Lucifer rebelled 
against God, and while these fell with the rest, yet they are less evil, and do men less 
harm.... 


He recited two tales in which devils do no harm, but good, to men—in one 
case the devil actually gave money for the purchase of a churchbell, in the 
other the devil faithfully guarded a vineyard upon request. Even more perti- 
nently, Caesarius told how a demon came to take possession of a woman 
when she was cursed (Vade diabolo!) by her husband.® Here the discrepancy 
—the woman is told to go, yet the devil comes—might challenge the skill of 
a narrator and suggest the verb commendare, with its useful ambiguity, which 
in turn might suggest the proper situation, namely, a husband’s departure 
from his home. The final line of D&L (in the cant of modern entertainers, the 
pay-off) stems from that fascinated horror of women which Caesarius and 
Jacques shared with many other celibate clerics of their own and other times 
—but Jacques seems to have first recorded the tale of the devil who married 
a woman and afterwards preferred Hell.” Such speculations suggest that 


5a Cf. T. F. Crane, Romanic Review 6: 224, 1915: ‘The great majority of the exempla 
{in the Sermones Feriales et Communes] are apparently original with Jacques de Vitry, and... 
did not subsequently enter into wide circulation.” 

6 Dialogue on Miracles, tr. Scott and Bland (1929) I: 366, 376, 331-2= Bk. 5, ch. 35, 43, 11; 
for the Latin phrase, Dialogys Miraculorum, ed. Strange (1851) I: 291. 

7 Frenken, No. 60; Greven, No. 62. See W. E. A. Axon, The Story of Belfagor in Literature 
and Folklore (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 2nd ser., 23: 97-128, 1902). 
The number of widely distributed versions of this tale that have been collected from the folk 
makes a striking contrast to the silence regarding D&L. 
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Jacques may have invented D&L. They can never entirely exclude the pos- 
sibility that, as he said, he had heard it—in his native region, which seems to 
have been in northern France or Belgium; or in Palestine, where he was 
stationed in 1216-27; or in Italy, where he wrote the Sermones Feriales et 
Communes in 1229-40. His debt to Eastern traditions has been minimized 
by recent scholarship. Since he is known to have sent MSS of these sermons 
to his friends in northern France, the later occurrence of D&L there can prove 
nothing concerning its source. 

Be that as it may, the tales that Jacques scattered through his works were 
valued by his contemporaries, the new friars-preachers, who methodically 
excerpted them for ready reference. Among the ten such MSS now known, 
two contain D&L.® As the technique of employing exempla became standard, 
the monastic scribes provided collections of them for the use of preachers. 
How widely D&L was spread by this means in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries will not be certain until scholars have analyzed the enormous 
mass of medieval material; at present, the evidence indicates that it was 
neither spread far nor copied often. Comparing its restricted existence with 
the efflorescence of similar exempla, one may wonder whether it was not often 
passed over because of its use of an untranslatable ambiguity. Outside the 
four MSS of the Sermones and the MSS of excerpta from Jacques’ works, 
D&L is known to occur in only two medieval collections. One of these is a 
vast gathering of jests, fables, historical anecdotes and miracles compiled in 
northwestern France in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the Com- 
pilacio Singularis Exemplorum;* the other is a miscellany of material for 
preachers assembled in northeastern France in 1322, now extant in a single 
fragmentary MS.'° During the fifteenth century the preachers’ free use of 
undignified and sometimes obscene tales came to be frowned upon, and early 
in the sixteenth century it was repeatedly condemned by the highest authori- 
ties in the church. Though this did not keep men from printing a number of 
the old collections of exempla, they hit upon neither of those containing D&L. 
The manuscripts lay undisturbed in ecclesiastical libraries. 

But some MS of the Compilacio—or of a related collection now unknown— 
was drawn upon, probably early in the fourteenth century, for the list of 


* Frenken, 23-4; T. F. Crane, Exempla from the Sermones Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry 
(Publications of the Folklore Society 26, 1890) xlvi-li; J.-Th. Welter, L’Exemplum dans la lit- 
térature religieuse et didactique du moyen Age (Bibliothéque d’histoire ecclésiastique de France, 
1927) 123. 

® Extant in three MSS, now at Bern (end of 13th c.), Uppsala (14th c?), and Tours (15th c.). 
—A. Hilka, Jahres-Bericht d. schlesischen Gesellsch. f. vaterl. Cultur 90: 4: c, 1913; Welter 
236-44. Hilka planned to edit the collection but did not do so before his death in 1939; in a note 
to Wesselski (Mirchen) he recorded that in the version of D&L the final line mentions not 
mares but all the wild hogs in a forest. 

10 Bibl. Nat. nouv. acq. lat. 1718—Bibl. de I’Ecole des Chartes, Revue d’Erudition 55: 
638-41, 1894; K. Warnke, Die Fabeln der Marie de France (Bibliotheca Normannica 3: Ix— 
Ixvii, 1898) gives the text; ibid., Festgabe f. H. Suchier (Forsch. z. Rom. Philologie, 1900) 
165n, 181. D&L is No. 7 ina group of 33 exempla, of which Nos. 8-33 were selected from a trans- 
lation of Marie’s Fables; in all probability Nos. 1-7 were similarly selected from another MS. 
D&L is condensed; commendare appears only in sense 2, with a consequent lack of point; the 
devil says ‘‘quod libencius custodiret quinque cateruas equarum indomitarum quam solam 
mulierem, et dixit ei causam quare, et iterum dixit ei, quod non erat demon in inferno peior 
muliere, que ardet in se ut infernus.”” 
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recommended topics of postprandial conversation that forms Book IV of the 
work called Mensa Philosophica;" and unlike the other medieval records of 


11 The early history of the Mensa is obscure. The only known MSS seem to be three (one 
of the 16th, two of the 17th c.) mentioned by Welter (448, n. 61), which he did not consult. 
The author was probably a German Dominican. 

The best bibliography is that by Klebs in his Incunabula Scientifica et Medica (Osiris 4: 
pt. 1, 1938); that by T. F. Dunn, Facetiae of the Mensa Philosophica (Washington Univ. Stud- 
ies, N. S., Language and Literature 5, 1934) is eonfused. In addition to the corrections noted 
below, Dunn 4=Klebs 676.3; Klebs 676.5 must be added; according to a courteous letter from 
Mr. Victor Scholderer of the British Museum, Dunn 8=Dunn 22=Klebs 676.7; according to 
a decision by Proctor (II, 826), Dunn 10 cannot have been printed before 1511 (1533?). Dunn 
21 is a ghost raised by Welter=copy of Dunn 2, preserved at Colmar (cf. Copinger 3984). 
Beyond the nine incunabula listed by Klebs, Dunn records six editions of 1507-17; three (oc- 
tavo, Paris, undated) probably of the early 16th century; and three (possibly four) of 1602-08. 

The date and authorship of the Mensa have been disputed for a half-century—A. L. 
Stiefel, Archiv f. d. St. d. neueren Sprachen 95; 62n, 1895; Wesselski, Minchslatein (1909) 
xli-xliv; Frenken 73-8; Welter 445-8. One result of the confusion has been a notion that Book 
4 was added to the original work by another hand. Despite numerous assertions to the con- 
trary, no incunabulum mentions either an author or an editor. There are three apparent ex- 
ceptions: 

Dunn 1=Dunn 2=Klebs 676.2; cf. A. E. Pollard, Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth 
Century I, 250. The rise of Dunn 1, a ghost, may be inspected in B. Quaritch, A Cata- 
logue of Books Arranged in Classes (1864) 398, No. 7108 and in P. Deschamps and 
G. Brunet, Manuel du Libraire . . . Supplément (1878) I, 1010; there was confusion 
between Dunn 2 and Dunn sg (for the latter, see Pollard I, 258), which was taken over 
by Wesselski (Ménchslatein, xli), Frenken (79), Welter (445 n54), and Dunn (13). 
I thank Miss Emily Hall of the Yale University Library for identifying the Quaritch 
catalog. 

Dunn 3=Dunn 23=Klebs 676.1; cf. Bibliothéque Nat., Cat. Général, sub Anguilbertus, 
Rés. R. 1174; Pollard I, 223. 

Dunn 7=Klebs 676.8; cf. J. C. Brunet, Manuel du Libraire III (sth ed., 1862), 1635; 
Pollard III, 670. The tales added after the colophon (lacking in the British Museum 
copy) are anonymous except for their headings: Additio correctoris, Additio impres- 
soris, and Additio desz langneszeten bedellen (photostats kindly supplied by Dr. 
W. W. Francis, Curator of the Osler Library). Except the existence of the preliminary 
epistle of praise written by the humanist Jodocus Gallus to the publisher, nothing 
in the edition supports the statement that the corrector (and interpolator?) was Gallus 
or his friend Johannes Wacker—see Ch. Schmidt, Hist. Litt. de l’Alsace (1879) II, 
43; Goedeke, Grundrisz I (2nd ed., 1884), 436. 

The earliest edition of the Mensa to name either an author or an editor seems to be Dunn 10 
(Paris, ‘‘t500”) or Dunn 11 (Paris, 1507). According to Brunet, these credit the work to Theo- 
baldus Anguilbertus; according to Hain (11081) the first says ‘‘edente Theobaldo Anguilberto.” 
Anguilbertus is otherwise unknown; if he existed, he may have seen the work through the press 
(and revised it? Dunn analyzed chapters not listed by Welter, the only scholar who has used an 
early edition). Discounting the parenthetical ascriptions in the catalog of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, one arrives at the notion that the Mensa was first attributed to Michael Scot in 
1602, and one is not surprised to find that C. H. Haskins (Studies in the Hist. of Med. Science, 
1928, p. 283) denied the ascription totally, on the ground that the ideas the work contains were 
not those of the astrologer (d. 1236)—‘“‘clearly by another and later hand.” Frenken made plain 
the irrationality of dating the Mensa later than the early fourteenth century; his elaborate 
irony was ignored by Welter and misconstrued by Dunn. Against this conclusion Welter pro- 
vided only the mention in Book 4 of one Brother Johannes de Durren who, Welter asserted 
without proof or reference, died in 1468. Several inconsistences in Welter’s account suggest 
that he inserted his discovery in his proof-sheets. He forgot that Book 4, a collection of dis- 
connected exempla, must have tempted copyists to minor interpolations. Whenever Brother 
Johannes died, a reference to him cannot be used to date the Mensa. I have ascertained that 
his name appears in Dunn 2 (copy in the Newberry Library). 
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D&L, the Mensa” achieved the stability and influence of print, within the 
period 1477-82. The fourth book has been called the earliest Facetiensamm- 
lung of the Middle Ages, though its cramped and sometimes obscure versions 
of exempla indicate its relationship to the older reference-collections. Being 
firmly attached to a work much admired by the contemporary humanists, it 
encouraged the new genre of jest-books."* The Mensa was printed eighteen 
times in the next half-century and gradually made its packet of stories known 
all over Europe before later (and freer) jest-books threw it into the shade. 
Thus—it seems plain—D&L came to be metamorphosed by Konrad Celtes 
(d. 1508) into a dull epigram™ and by Laurentius Abstemius into an elegant 
fable (pub. 1495)."° Five decades later the tale had descended into popular 
literature. There is a version in the crude verses of The Schole House of 
Women (1540?) ;'® Hans Sachs shaped the tale into a Meistergesang (1550) 
which he later reworked as a Spruchgedicht (1558), and upon the latter—and, 
probably, the Mensa—Jacob Ayrer based a Fastnachtspiel (1598).!7 The 
Schole House got over the untranslatable word commendare by having the 
husband offer a candle “‘to an Image of Sathan on a walles side”’ (a sly Protes- 
tant hit at Romish idolatry?) and charge Sir Sathan to oversee the wife; 
Sachs made the wife ask ‘‘Who shall protect me (Wer sol den hiieten. mein) ?” 
and the husband answer, irrationally, ‘‘That shall the Devil do.’’ Neither 
device is quite successful. The Mensa was translated into English (with 


32 D&L (ed. ascr. to Winter, Cologne, ca. 1480=Dunn 2; copy in Newberry Library): 
Cum quidam propter maliciam vxoris su[aJe recederet de terra: ait vxor cui me commendatis. 
Ait diabolo. Et cum adulteri venerunt terruit eos diabolos et fugauit. redeunte autem viro ait 
diabolus Tene vxorem tuam potius custodirem omnes porcos siluestres quam eam solam. 

18 About 1500-1525; see E. Schultz, Palaestra 117 (1912); K. Vollert, Palaestra 113 (1912); 
Dunn, passim. A casual allusion to the Mensa was inserted by Fischart in the second edition 
(1582) of his translation of Gargantua (ed. Allersleben, 1891, p. 275). Gabriel Harvey charac- 
teristically noted down his admiration for the Mensa, as the fourth best authority upon ‘‘the 
art of jesting’’ (Modern Language Review 25: 329, 1930). In Jonson’s The Devil Is An Ass the 
devil called Pug is commanded to guard a man’s wife, but he immediately assures her that he 
will aid any intrigue she may have on hand and expresses a hope of sharing her favors. He is 
rebuffed and tricked by the wife, who happens to be a virtuous woman. No doubt this is a re- 
flection of D&L, from the Mensa, distorted by the central satiric idea of Jonson's play. 

4 First printed in Konrad Celtes, Fiinf Biicher Epigramme (ed. Hartfelder, 1881) 55-6. 

% In his first Hecatomythium, which was often printed with and translated with Aesop 
during the next two centuries and a half. As Abstemius substituted a friend of the husband for 
the devil, the long career of his fable does not concern us. 

6 The edition usually assumed the earliest bears the date 1541 in its incipit and the date 1561 
in its colophon.—W. C. Hazlitt, Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England (1866) 4: 
127-8. The first date must be correct, for the printer, Thomas Petyt, was active only in 1536- 
54: see Handlists of Books Printed by London Printers, 1501-1556 (Bibliographical Society, 
1913). There were other editions in 1560 and 1572, and probably in 1542 and 1550; see Short 
Title Catalogue and Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. For proof that an edition 
had appeared before that of 1541, and hence probably in 1540, see Huntington Library Bulletin 
2: 165-72, 1931. I cannot discover that the English satires on women and marriage (Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature I: 716-17) have ever been discussed in relation to the lively 
French tradition (for which see A. Lefranc, ed., CEuvres de Rabelais 5: xxxi ff.), which may 
have provided a general source for The Schole House. 

17 Hans Sachs, Samtliche Fabeln und Schwanke, ed. Goetze and [Drescher, 5: 76-8 (1904); 
1: 580-84 (1893). Ayrers Dramen, ed. Keller (1865) 4: 2673 ff. 
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omissions and changes) in 1576, and in D&L commendare was rather suc- 
cessfully translated as “‘commit;’’!* the Latin text was thrice reprinted in 
Germany in 1602-8. Then the Mensa became buried in the unregarded 
rubbish of the past, to be read by a few antiquarians and to be mentioned only 
in the close-printed pages of bibliographers.?° The more modern literature in 
which D&L had found a place vanished both sooner and more completely. 

But long before this, the tale had become a part of the legend of Hédeken 
—or rather, was recorded (about 1500) as such by the learned Johannes 
Tritheim in his work first published as Chronicon Insigne Monasterij Hir- 
saugiensis (Basel, 1559).” It is necessary to explain at some length why a 
transfer from clerical tradition to Hédeken, and not the reverse, seems reason- 
able. 

In the beginning Hédeken™ was probably the spirit feared by men who 
ventured upon the hill now called the Winzenburg, not far from the present 
town of Hildesheim. On the hill—later chroniclers affirm, as early as the eighth 
century—the counts von Winzenburg erected a stronghold from which they 
dominated the region. Although the authorities for these early times have 
not been carefully scrutinized, there is ample early evidence and a sufficiently 
persistent tradition to prove that Hédeken was primarily connected with the 
hill, the stronghold, and the von Winzenburgs. He regularly announced the 


18 The Schoolemaster, or Teacher of Table Philosophie, tr. by T. T. (1576; 1583; entered in 
the Stationers’ Register 22 December 1632); photostat from first edition supplied by H. R. Mead 
of the Huntington Library. 

18 One 17-century edition was the major source of Sommer’s Emplastrum Cornelianum 
(1605), in which D&L is No. 86.—Wesselski, Euphorion 15: 17, 1908. Another such edition was 
very freely translated as The Philosophers Banquet (1609 [copy in Huntington], 1614, 1633); 
Book 4 repr. as Certayne Conceyts and Jeasts by W. C. Hazlitt in his Shakespeare Jest-Books 3, 
1864; D&L was not translated. 

20 For example, F. W. Freytag, Adparatus Litterarius (Leipzig, 1753) 2: 814-6. 

21 Except the fable by Abstemius, the only example to be reprinted between 1630 and 1830 
was The Schole House of Women (repr. [E. V. Utterson,] Select Pieces of Popular Poetry, 1$17; 
D&L appears on 2: 55 ff.). 

2 Page 160 (photostat from copy at Harvard): Vir quidam longé profecturus, cdm uxorem 
haberet impudicam, quasi per iocum dixit ad spiritum Hutgin: Bone socie tibi commendo 
uxorem meam, donec reuertar: uide custodias eam. Cumque uiro absente cum adulteris mulier 
portionem suam poneret & amatores multos successiué tentaret, ita se spiritus iste inuisibiliter 
medium semper interposuit, proiectisque in terram de lectulo uiris, nullum peruenire uel ad 
tactum ipsius foeminae, taceo de commixtione illicita, permisit. Sic mulier singulis noctibus & 
feré singulis toto tempore horis, nouos semper amatores introduxit, quos tamen spiritus mox 
ut eam contingere tentassent, procul in terram proiecit. Tandem reuertenti marito, & adhuc 
longé a domo existenti, spiritus commissarius letus occurrit dicens: Gratus mihi tuus est ualde 
aduentus, quo liberer 4 tam inquieto labore, quem mihi imposuisti. Cui maritus: Quis ergo tu 
es? Ego sum (inquit) Hudgin, cui pridem abiturus uxorem commisisti tuendam: ecce custodiui 
eam tibi, licet cum maximo & continuo labore ab adulterio saluam. Sed oro te, ne illam mihi 
deinceps custodiendam tradere uelis. Malo enim totius Saxoniae porcos, quam unam ipsam 
uxorem custodire tuam, tantis me dolis circumuenire, tantis uijs totque modis abuti suo cor- 
pore tentauit. 

The bed, and the manhandling of the lovers, enter for the first time. Unlike the devils of 
the medieval versions, Hédeken remains invisible and says nothing, except to the husband. 

23 K. Seifart, Sagen, Marchen, Schwinke und Gebrauche aus Stadt und Stift Hildesheim 
(2 vol., 1854-60) I: 30, 68-9, 182-5; 2: 41-50, 163-4—copy at Cleveland Public Library. 
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approaching deaths of the counts and disasters to their power by shrieking 
and crying in the night about the castle, and was thought to appear by day 
as a raven which circled about its walls. Hildesheim became the seat of a 
bishopric in the ninth century, and one saint and a number of prelates drawn 
from among the scions of powerful feudal families in the region gradually 
endowed the see with lands and power. After the violent extinction of the 
von Winzenburg line in the twelfth century, Bishop Bernhard seized its 
fiefs and secured title to them from the emperor; the bishops were then forced 
to intrigue and fight to preserve their secular independence against the neigh- 
boring dukes of Braunschweig-Lunéburg. The burghers of Hildesheim 
wavered in their loyalties; usually they upheld the bishops. Without an ob- 
jectionable amount of rationalization one may say, therefore it came to be 
told that in 1153, when the last count von Winzenburg and his pregnant wife 
were murdered, Hédeken woke Bishop Bernhard in the night and urged him 
to preémpt the vacant fiefs, including Hildesheim. As a symbol of the transfer 
of power from the counts to the bishops, Hédeken was valuable. It was told 
that he was not above holding up a broken axle-tree of the bishop’s carriage 
during a race, with a duke, of which the agreed price was the town of Hildes- 
heim. He no longer remained invisible or appeared only in the form of a 
raven; he even took to lending a hand in the Bishop’s kitchen. He loc':ed like 
a little man, wrapped in an old cloak, with a hat pulled down to hide his face 
(thus hinting his earlier status as a hill and storm spirit). After a time he be- 
came involved in a contest of wits with a kitchen-knave. The authorities do 
not agree as to which should be blamed. When the scullion doused him with 
hot dish-water, Hédeken lost his temper. He cut the boy up in small pieces 
and boiled him in a kettle. Further, when denounced by the cook he squashed 
toads over all the bread in the episcopal oven, so that Bishop Bernhard felt 
compelled to proceed to exorcism. The tale may have been suggested by one 
incident in the earliest adventure of Friar Rush; the toads have been drawn 
from some tale about a kobold. The tale as a whole shows that though 
Hédeken might be useful as a secular symbol, piety proscribed him from a 
permanent station in the see. He had been excluded from the palace; the 
townsmen came to think of him as a Burggeist, and his legend received a third 
kind of accretion, tales in which he sees to it that the watchmen on the town 
walls stay awake, or favors townsmen with magical gifts. But the clergy grew 
less and less tolerant of old things. In 1448 two monks ventured into the woods 
upon the Winzenburg, seeking the ruins of the stronghold, in order to exorcize 
Hédeken from the bishopric. He managed to frighten, confuse, and separate 
them by flitting among the trees in the form of a raven and crying and 
singing; they died of terror within the fortnight; or so it was said. His legend 
had now become amorphous. One tale treated him as a field-spirit, in others he 
was made to act alternately in favor and in defiance of the dukes (who finally 
conquered the county in 1575), in one he appeared on the heath in the form of 
a three-legged hare. With few exceptions these later accretions tended to 
connect Hédeken with the Winzenburg rather than with the town, and in 
1730 Hdlling, the pious local historian, referred to him flatly as ‘‘the spirit 
which has haunted (aufgehalten) the Winzenburg.” 
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One may suspect that D&L became connected with Hédeken as one of the 
later tales in which he is considered as a Burggeist. His friendly status obvi- 
ated any necessity of feeling two senses for the verb commendare; sense (2) 
alone was necessary. The tale was first connected with Hédeken by Tritheim, 
as has been said, about the year 1500, a good two decades after the Mensa 
had begun its career in print. Tritheim’s relations with humanists who em- 
ployed D&L (for example, Konrad Celtes) or who may have touched it (for 
example, Johannes Wacker) make it conceivable that he himself, in an at- 
tempt to fill in and enliven the history of the local monastery,* added D&L 
to the cluster of tales about Hédeken which he told with explicit disbelief, 
enjoyment, and conventional condemnation. In any case, one need seek no 
further than a monk of Hildesheim with humanistic tendencies who was one 
of Tritheim’s informants. Tritheim himself did not belong to the community. 

Tritheim’s chronicle spread the story far, not only as an accepted wonder™® 
but as a proof of the omnipresence of evil spirits. Hédeken found a place in 
the grotesque accumulations of anecdote by which sixteenth century scholars 
sought to define and warn against the machinations of the powers of darkness. 
The original impetus was connected with the witch-mania; once begun, the 
tradition lasted a long time, growing more skeptical and less earnest with the 
decades, until it provided material (including D&L) for at least one compila- 
tion of light reading in the early eighteenth century.” 

After D&L had thus been scattered abroad by three successive waves of 
narrative energy one would expect that it should find lodgement in the folk- 
mind. This does not seem to have been the case. The absence of evidence may 
indicate only that the point has not received the attention of a competent 
student of folklore. The modern currency of the tale stems from scholarly and 
literary sources. In 1794 it was translated from Tritheim’s chronicle, as a 
specimen of medieval superstition, for the Neues Gotting’isches historisches 


% For his methods of composition, see I. Silbernagl, Johannes Trithemius (2nd. ed., 1885). 

% Zimmerische Chronik (passage written ca. 1565; ed. Barack, 2nd ed., 1882) 3: 10. Wesselski 
also refers to Martin Crusius, Annales Suevici (Frankfort, 1593) 353. 

% J. Weyer (Wierus) De praestigiis daemonum (2nd, enlarged ed., Basel, 1583) cols. 115-6; 
the German translation by J. Fuglino, anonymously revised on the basis of Wier’s 2nd ed., was 
printed with separate pagination as a part of the Theatrum de Veneficiis (of which the various 
parts all seem to have borne the subtitle, Von Teuffelgespenst Zauberern und Gifftbereytern) 
(Frankfort a/M, 1586); there D&L occurs (65-6); the translation was often reprinted after 
1596. Reginald Scot mentions Héideken but not D&L; P. Thyraeus, S.J., compresses the tale 
into one sentence in his Loca Infesta (2nd ed., Leyden, 1599). Most of the records of D&L draw 
it from the German translation of Wier (though some affirm they draw from Tritheim), or from 
books which so drew it: W. Hildebrand, Goetia vel Theurgia (Leipzig, 1631) 318-9; Joh. Prae- 
torius of Zetlingen, Anthropodemus Plutonicus (Magdeburg, 1666) 374; Erasmus Francisci, Der 
héllische Proteus (Niirnberg, 1695) 798. From E. W. Happel, Grészte Denckwiirdigkeiten der 
Welt; oder sogenannte Relationes Curiosae (5 pts, Hamburg, 1683-90) 4: 246—which I have 
not seen—the tale was drawn by Tharsander (F. G. W. Wegener) for his Schauplatz vieler 
ungereimten Meynungen und Erzehlungen (issued in parts, 1735 ff.; these gathered into 3 vols., 
Berlin, 1736-42; I [pagination irregular], pt. 7, page numbered 413). All these are copies of 
Tritheim’s version, with a slight progressive vulgarization in phrase and detail. There is a 
much condensed version in K. F. Paullini, Zeitkiirzender erbaulicher Lust, dritter Theil (Frank- 
fort a/M, 1725) 1059. 
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Magazin,”” whence it was copied by F. L. F. von Dobeneck for his (post- 
humously published) book, Des deutschen Mittelalters Volksglauben und 
Heroensagen (1815).?® The brothers Grimm included a verbally softened ver- 
sion, drawn from authors who had copied Tritheim, in their Deutsche Sagen 
(1816).2° After 1816 the tale was copied and translated from the Grimms; 
their version, which is essentially that of Tritheim, became the standard. 

There was however one further variation. The works of von Dobeneck and 
the Grimms were among the books used by Francis Cohen (later Sir Francis 
Palgrave) as the bases of an article, Popular Mythology of the Middle Ages, 
in the Quarterly Review for January 1820.*° He enthusiastically attempted 
to explain all medieval demonology and the familiar spirits of European folk- 
lore as developments of one primal mythology: ‘‘Divested of its mythic or 
poetic garb, it will be found that the creative power is the doctrine of fatal- 
ity.’’*! The hypothesis was characteristic of the time in its sweep and abstrac- 
tion. As one minor consequence, Hédeken was firmly replaced in the company 
of devils whence the Grimms and von Dobeneck had taken him; as another, 
D&L became to a slight degree conflated® with a tale of Friar Rush: 


3: 519, 1794. 

28 [: 130. These two versions condense the tale slightly and progressively. 

29 4th ed., (1906) 56-7. The only details in this version not present in Weyer, Praetorius and 
Francisci (the Grimms did not refer to Tritheim) are the cracked ribs of the lovers and the ter- 
rible appearance of Hédeken; considering the freedom in phraseology that the Grimms allowed 
themselves, these do not prove that they drew any version of D&L from oral sources—which, 
indeed, they do not specifically claim. Another tale of Hédeken was used for a tedious tale of 
Hildesheim in the anonymous Volks-Sagen (Eisenach, 4 vols., 1795-1800) I: 126 ff., of which the 
contents belie the title; the Grimms also refer to 4: 209 ff.—judging by the first two volumes, 
this is not likely to be important. The Grimms also mention Der vielférmige Hintzelmann (ca. 
1600?), a circumstantial account of a house-spirit, which I have been able to trace only by an 
entry for what is probably a later, revised edition in the British Museum catalog: Merkwiirdige 
Gespensterschichten aus der Vorzeit, oder der spukende Geist Hinzelmann (Neu-Ruppin, 
1799)—this may, or may not, contain D&L. 

30 Quarterly Review, No. 44: 348-80. Issued in January 1820; later assigned to March 1820. 

3 Ibid. 352. 

%2 The earliest part of the Rush legend, in which he enters a monastery as a lay-brother and 
achieves the post of cook by boiling the incumbent ina kettle, has been traced to the twelfth 
century; the last addition to the Rush legend, with which we are now concerned, appeared in a 
Dutch Volksbuch of the early sixteenth century which was translated, sometime after 1550, 
as The Pleasant History of Friar Rush. Rush, a devil in disguise, takes service with an honest 
husbandman whose wife he thrice discovers entertaining a priest in her husband’s absence. The 
first time the priest hides under a chest; the second time he hides in a haymow whence Rush 
pitches him on a dung-heap; the third time he hides in a cheesebasket which Rush drags through 
a pond and around the village at the tail of a horse. The priest buys release and silence; Rush 
gives half the gold to the husband (who suspects neither his wife’s frailty nor his servant’s na- 
ture) and bids him farewell. The tale probably stemmed from an Italian jestbook; its third in- 
cident has been influenced by the South German tale of the clerical lover who hides in a cheese- 
basket.—R. Priebsch, ed., Bruder Rausch (Zwickau Facsimiledruck No. 28; Zwickau, 1919); 
for the earliest known version of the cheesebasket, see Germania 31: 271-2, 1888; for lovers 
hidden in baskets, see J. W. Spargo, Virgil the Necromancer (1934). Palgrave, following Regi- 
nald Scot, considered Hédeken and Friar Rush as identical—and as identical with Puck and 
Robin Hood; therefore when, having decorously suppressed the mention of the bed in D&L, 
he found it necessary to invent some specific action for Hédeken to perform upon the wooers, 
he felt no compunction about borrowing Rush's muck-heap and horsepond. 
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A native of Hildesheim, who distrusted the fidelity of his wife, said to him [Héde- 
ken], when he was about to depart on a journey,—“‘I pray thee have an eye upon my 
wife whilst I am abroad: I commend my honour to thy care’’:—Hoodekin accepted 
the trust without anticipating the nature of his labours. Paramour succeeded para- 
mour—Hoodekin broke the shins of the first, led the second into the horse-pond, and 
thrust the third into the muck-heap; and yet the dame had well nigh evaded his 
vigilance,—‘‘Friend,’’ exclaimed the weary Devil to the husband, when he returned to 
Hildesheim, “‘take thy wife back; as thou left’st her, even so thou find’st her; but never 
set me such a task again; sooner would I tend all the swine in the woods of West- 
phalia, than undertake to keep one woman constant against her will.’ 


The variations of this text were personal and without authority. No doubt 
such a comment would have non-plussed the young scholar; he was not, what 
he called Ritson, ‘‘a sour, clear-headed precisian.”” One may be grateful for the 
variants, since they prove (what one would naturally suppose) that Palgrave’s 
text was read in the rectory at Somersby by young Alfred Tennyson. Pal- 
grave’s final line, which is unique, Tennyson reproduced in a reference by his 
devil to ‘‘that weighty task, to guard a woman ’gainst her will.’’** Tennyson 
began his play when he was fourteen (that is, in 1823-4) and continued to 
work upon it for some time, probably until 1826 and perhaps until 1827.* 
Because approximately three years elapsed between the publication of Pal- 
grave’s article and Tennyson’s use of it, one cannot dismiss the possibility 
that the article was reworked in some derivative essay. But it is probable 
that Tennyson happened to read a later article by Palgrave in the Quarterly 
of July 1823,** and was moved to search through his father’s file of the maga- 
zine—the editors of the Quarterly expected it to be bound, and it often was 
—until he found the previous article of January 1820, and perhaps until he 
found a third essay by Palgrave in the issue of January 1819.*” The article 


33 Quarterly Review, No. 44: 358. 

% Alfred Tennyson, The Devil and the Lady (ed. Charles Tennyson, 1930) 4. The elaborate 
expansion and alteration to which Tennyson subjected the tale, and his failure to complete his 
play, left few such parallels in phraseology. Palgrave’s thesis concerning “‘fatality’’ has a verbal 
echo (61); the horsepond crept obliquely into the Devil’s anticipations of the chastisement of 
the suitors (31); Palgrave’s reference to “the baculine exorcism” (No. 44, 355) may have led to 
Tennyson’s joke about ‘‘argumentum baculinum” (15). 

35 One MS of The Devil and the Lady bears a note by the Rev. Dr. G. C. Tennyson to the 
effect that the play was written (begun?) by his son at the age of fourteen; the date at which 
Tennyson ceased to add to his play is inferred by its editor mainly through a comparison of the 
handwritings in various early MSS, and cannot be called certain. The explicit note makes it un- 
necessary to consider the versions of D&L that appeared in T. Roscoe, ed., The German 
Novelists (1826) 2: 253-4; Th. Keightley, The Fairy Mythology (1828)2: 68-9; and J. Ritson, 
Fairy Tales (posthumous, 1831) 74-5. The first two are translated from the Deutsche Sagen, the 
last from Weyer. 

% Quarterly Review, No. 58: 440-75. 

87 Ibid. 41: 91-112. At the same time, one may wonder whether young Tennyson was not 
first moved to consult his father’s file of the Quarterly by the repeated high praise of Palgrave’s 
first article that he may have read in the preface and notes to a volume which many other chil- 
dren were then reading with unbounded delight—Edgar Taylor's translation of selected tales 
from the Kinder- und Hausmirchen, which appeared early in 1823 under the title of German 
Popular Stories (see the reprint, Popular Tales Collected by the Brothers Grimm, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Some other evidence, however, indicates that young Tennyson leafed through 
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of 1823 would tell Tennyson of the practice of Goetic and Theurgical Magic 
in the thirteenth century;** the article of 1819 would provide him with the 
name of Tom Hickathrift, in a wildly theoretical context which would ex- 
plain his subsequent use of it.** The three articles, mixed with memories of 
The Tempest and Paradise Lost and the Rev. Mr. Young’s Complaint: or, 
Night-thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality, the whole shot through 
with an adolescent boy’s love of verbal slapstick, emerged in a truly astound- 
ing composition. Magus (an elderly, garrulous and uxorious necromancer), 
being called from home by matters of high importance, hails a devil from Hell 
and commands him to stand guard over the virtue of Amoret, the necro- 
mancer’s young wife. The devil exclaims upon the difficulty of the task, but 
accepts it in good faith. Magus departs; the devil appears to Amoret, reads 
her a lecture on female frailty and guile, warns her to attempt no trickery, 
and sends her off to bed. He then disguises himself in Amoret’s veil and 
cloak, and greets the wooers—a lawyer, an apothecary, a sailor, a mathe- 
matician, a soldier and a red-headed monk—who promptly arrive. A fairly 
amicable carouse is interrupted by a knock on the outer door; the wooers 
take cover up the chimney, in chests and in cupboards. Outside the devil 
finds Magus, whose journey has been thwarted by the gramarie of a rival 
practitioner. The devil boasts that Amoret is asleep in her bed and that the 
wooers are in his power; he tells Magus to wait outside for five minutes, and 
to enter at a signal. He re-enters the house, calls forth the suitors, explains 
away the interruption, and announces that the time kas come to remove the 
veil from those beauties which have drawn them thither. Young Tennyson 
wrote no farther. 

We may only imagine the hurly-burly that was to follow; the devil’s proud 
report to Magus of the chastisements and humiliations he has inflicted upon 


other issues of the Quarterly. For example, No. 42: 373-4 relates the disinterment of French 
kings and notables from the church of St. Denis in 1793—an incident on which Tennyson 
based some verses (Poems by Two Brothers, rep. 1893, 231-2) modelled on Shirley's beginning 
“The glories of our blood and state”; No. 45: 169 quotes a poem by John Clare from which 
Charles Tennyson selected an epigraph (ibid. 15); No. 43: 159 exhibits a joke about the tem- 
perature of an angry man which Tennyson elaborated (The Devil and the Lady, 35); No. 64: 
329 describes the tube by which the Indians of Guiana blew darts tipped with curare to a great 
distance—from which Tennyson made a metaphor (ibid. 29). Although the Quarterly was a 
formidable magazine, it systematically lightened its pages by highly readable accounts of 
Oriental, African and American travel, and by amusing mockery of Whigs, Radicals, Dissenters, 
Americans and Frenchmen. The young Tennysons may have read in it regularly; Alfred would 
have been particularly interested in its numerous articles on Egyptian antiquities and the ex- 
ploration of Africa. 

8 This explains one puzzling fragmentary speech by Tennyson’s Magus (The Devil and the 
Lady 1-2). 

39 Ibid. 46. The devil couples Hickathrift (for whom see A. L. Gomme, ed., The History of 
Thomas Hickathrift, 1885) with Bluebeard. Blaubart appeared in the first edition of Kinder- 
und Hausmarchen, but he was not mentioned by Palgrave at all, and by Taylor only in a note 
to the second volume of German Popular Stories (1826). This may corroborate the view that 
Tennyson was working on his play in 1826-7; but in 1823 Taylor several times referred to ‘‘the 
French popular tales,"’ by which he meant Perrault’s, and Tennyson may have made the con- 
nection himself. 
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the six suitors; his own mortification when, having led Magus to Amoret’s 
bed-chamber in order to exhibit her chaste slumbers, he discovers a seventh 
wooer nearing his goal; Amoret’s voluble and tearful indignation (modelled 
upon that of Donna Julia in the first canto of Don Juan?) over her husband’s 
misinterpretation of circumstantial evidence; Magus’s lame and wavering 
apology; and the final rueful scene between the husband and the devil. But 
these developments seem clearly foreshadowed by the youthful playwright. 

Why did an introspective adolescent, reared in a secluded and genteel 
Anglican rectory, select for elaboration a tale evolved, six centuries before, to 
embody the fascinated horror of all womankind felt by medieval celibates? 
But the matter lies beyond the purview of folklore.‘ 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


40 See my Tennyson in Egypt (University of Kansas Humanistic Series 27, 1942). 
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THE WEE GHAIST AND ORAL TRANSMISSION :—On July 11, 1857 the 
following communication appeared in Notes and Queries (Second Series 4: 26): 


The following is a curious rhyme which I took down from the recitation of an old woman the 
other day. She remembers her father singing it to his children. I know not whether it is a novelty, 
or has previously appeared: 


There was a wee ghaist, 
Nae mair than a midge at maist:— 
Wha married the wee ghaist? 

Wha trow ye? 

Wha but the Spanish flee? 
They had bairns them between; 
Archus and the Elf-king; 

King Cawn, Moose Skirlet-—mony mae. 
The wee ghaist was a settle, 

Staw falla, its ain whittle. 

Staw red an’ dee-a milk-mug, 
Whan ye see the wee ghaist come, 
Fy, cry-killy lay zum; 

Fy, cry-blutter, blatter; 

Fy, cast halla’ water, 

Plunge in wi’ glim, glam; 

The cat jamp ower the mill-dam. 


I have marked where, from the rhyme, we may infer something to be lost. In those parts 
where the sense could not guide my spelling, I have kept as near to the sound as possible. The 
whole piece seems to be a political satire composed at the time when our throne had connexions 
with Spain. 


Glasgow. 


No reader saw fit to comment on Mr. Russell’s find, but the lines are not without 
interest and certainly give the impression that a piece of traditional literature has 
been saved from oblivion. The setting is admirable: here we have Scotland, an old 
woman, a song sung by a father to his children, the song itself about a ghost, and, by 
no means least, the reporter who gives an unvarnished copy of what he has heard. 
The only possible objection might be that the whole thing is rather obscure and that 
certain lines make no sense whatever. We must not, however, ask for too much, 
and the latter part of the fragment suggests a combination of pagan and Christian 
exorcism, perhaps rendered all the more striking by the very obscurity. 

As a matter of fact, what Mr. Russell heard was a garbled version of an anonymous 
poem to be found in the manuscript which the youthful George Bannatyne compiled 
in 1568 “in the tyme of pest."”” The Bannatyne Manuscript is the most important 
single source for Middle Scots poetry and has been utilized by editors and literary 
historians since the time of Allan Ramsay. The poem which immediately concerns 
us was first printed by Scott as the fourth appendix to The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, with the title ‘‘Ane Interlude of the Laying of a Ghaist.”’ It next appeared 
in David Laing’s Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland,? a 


J. B. RussELi 


1 Kelso, 1: cxxx-cxxxiv, 1802. 
? Edinburgh, 1822, n. xvi. 
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work limited to one hundred and eight copics, and subsequently in W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
amalgamation of Laing’s collections.’ It is found, of course, in the two complete edi- 
tions of the manuscript.‘ The poem is a burlesque conjuration in ninety-five lines 
which begins: 

Listis lordis, I sall yow tell, 

Off ane very grit marvell, 

Off Lord Ferguss is gaist, 

How mekle Sir Andro it chest 

Unto Beittokis bour, 

The silly sawle to succour. 


Scott remarked “The humour . . . seems to have been directed against the supersti- 
tions of Rome, but it is now become very obscure,”’ and Laing tried without too much 
success to associate it with a conjuration attempted by a Friar Laing, a confessor of 
James Vth. Few other comments have been made on the poem. 

I quote the pertinent passages of the poem from Scott’s Minstrelsy, but there are 
no material differences among the various editions. 


And kast the grit holy water 
With pater noster, pitter patter. (cxxxi [Il. 19-20]) 


And cry, Crystis crosse, you befoir: 

And quhen ye see the litill gaist, 

Cumand to you in all haist, 

Cry loud, Cryste eleisone, 

And speir quhat law it levis on? (cxxxii [Il. 44-48]) 


As meikle as a mige amaist. (cxxxiii [l. 67]) 


Suppose this gaist was littill, 

Yit it stal Godis quhittell; 

It stall fra peteous Abrahame, 

Ane quhorle and ane quhim guhame; 

It stal fra ye carle of ye mone 

Ane payr of awld yin schone. (cxxxiii [ll. 72-77]) 


Quha conjurit the littil gaist say ye? 

Nane bot the littil Spenzie fle, 

That with hir wit and hir ingyne, 

Gart the gaist leif agane; 

And sune mareit the gaist the fle, 

And croun’d him king of Kandelie; 

And they gat theme betwene 

Orpheus King and Elpha quene. 

To reid quha will this gentill geist, 

Ye hard it not at Cockilby’s feist. (cxxxiv [ll. 86-95]) 


Not many, I believe, would be willing to maintain that the version which Mr. 
Russell collected had been handed down orally from the time of composition in the 
early sixteenth century. There is nothing popular about the poem, which is a bookish 
burlesque, overpacked with incongruous and irrelevant details of a sort not likely to 
strike the common fancy or remain in folk memory. Mr. Russell’s version can hardly 
be more than one remove from print, and that print most probably the Minstrelsy, 
since the Select Remains is rather too late and had at best a very small circulation. 


3 Early Popular Poetry of Scotland and the Northern Border (London, 1895) I: 284-8. 
4 Ed. J. B. Murdoch (Hunterian Club, 4 vols., 1896) 2: 324-7; ed. W. Tod Ritchie (4 vols.), 
Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1928-1934) 2 [28]: 303-5. 
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Mr. Russell's informant said that her father sang the poem. With determination, it is 
true, amost anything can be sung after a fashion, but the poem is hardly melodic and 
we may suspect that he recited it, or even read it, to his family. The amazing thing is 
that he should have sung or read or recited it often enough to make the impression it 
did on one of his children. It is a great pity that Mr. Russell did not state whether his 
old woman could recite other things of a similar nature. I see no need to emphasize 
the two morals of this note: first, that even one stage of oral transmission can ruin the 
sense of a piece, though in this instance the sense was admittedly slight to begin with; 
and, second, that the printed page is too often just behind ‘‘oral” literature. 
B. J. WaiTInG 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


A TALE ACTUALIZED IN A GAME:—Morris Edward Opler, in Myths and 
Tales of the Chiricahua Apache Indians,! records an American Indian version of a 
widely distributed Old World tale referred to in Aarne-Thompson?as ‘‘Holding down 
the hat.’’ The elaborated Apache version concerns Coyote, who seeing some prospec- 
tors approaching, defecates and covers his feces with his hat. He tells the prospectors 
that he has a wonderful bird, worth a fortune, under his hat, but refuses to let them 
see it. They buy the bird, sight unseen, giving him their horses and mules in payment. 
Coyote tells them not to move the hat until he is out of sight, lest the bird follow him. 
After Coyote has disappeared, driving the prospectors’ livestock before him, the men 
carefully reach under the hat; all grab at once and clutch at the concealed dung. The 
prospectors pursue Coyote, but fail to catch him; they finally starve to death. 

In the city of La Crosse, Wisconsin, in the years 1912-14, schoolboys (Apaches in 
mores) initiated the newcomer to the neighborhood with an attractive little di- 
vertissement. 

The strange boy was invited to join in a game of ‘“‘snatch-grab.” He would, of 
course, confess his ignorance of the game, and be reassured that it was easy to learn. 
Each boy, it would be explained to him, contributed to a general ‘‘pool’’ some arti- 
cles of value; a knife, a coin, a ring, for example. These articles were placed under a 
hat. The whole gang then knelt in a circle; at a signal the hat was raised and everyone 
grabbed, each being entitled to keep what he succeeded in snatching. To make every- 
thing fair we ‘‘practised once,” and then played ‘“‘for keeps.”” For the practice one of 
us arranged the articles under the hat, all players being required to absent themselves 
during this process. In the “‘practise-try” which followed, the newcomer was of course 
brilliantly successful. Our admiration of his cl whetted him to a keen edge for the 
play-for-keeps, which followed. 

Again the players absented themselves, so that the pool might be arranged. This 
time there was placed under the hat a substance similar to, or even identical with 
that hidden by Coyote in the Apache tale. And, of course, at the signal only the 
strange boy grabbed. There followed inevitably a pursuit, usually vain, of the initi- 
ators by the initiated. 

Whether this primitive joke was derived originally from Indians of the region, I 
do not know. It is perhaps mere coincidence that the euphemism for fecal matter in 
at least one middle class family was ‘‘black-birdie.”’ 

JaMEs RaALsTton CALDWELL 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


1 Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 37 (1942) 50, No. 27. 

2 Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folktale (FF Communications 74, 
Helsinki, 1928) 181, Type 1528; Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (6 vols. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1932-36) 4: 395, Motif Kr252. 
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THREE TALES FROM GWENT:—While I was stationed at a United States 
Army Air Base near Calgary, Alberta, Canada, last winter, I made the acquaintance 
of Flight Lieutenant Melvyn Vyn Morgan, an accountant officer at No. 37 Service 
Flying Training School, R.A.F. F/L Morgan comes from Wales, or more exactly, 
from Gwent, which is the Welsh half of Monmouthshire. His fondness for Welsh 
folksongs gave us some mutual interest, and he was kind enough to dictate to me the 


‘three following tales which he recalls from his boyhood in Gwent. I give the stories 


verbatim. My informant had heard the tales in English, but even when relaxed, his 
own storytelling style was quite formal. Although I endeavoured to have him dic- 
tate them in a more colloquial style, I was unsuccessful, and he became self-conscious. 
I got the common result one gets when educated people dictate texts: they adopt 
the stiff, “‘correct’’ diction of their writing styles. 


1. Crop Division 


Mrs. Lewis, a granddaughter of Morgan Crowther—about 1910—about 50. I was 
about 10. She was always interested in me. A nice old lady. She told me stories.— 

A man sold his soul to the devil for a good crop, on the understanding the devil 
would take first choice of what was growing. So the man sowed cabbage. The devil, 
thinking the fruits of the earth were best, chose the bottom. The man took the top 
and was quite pleased with his bargain. So the next year he sold his soul again to 
the devil. The devil, seeing how he’d lost the year before, chose the visible growth 
when the crop was ready for gathering. The devil said, ‘‘Well, I’ll choose the top,” 
only to find that the man had sowed potatoes. Thereby the man prospered those two 
years, and regained his soul.—She’d always have some little moral. 


2. One for You? 


Two little boys robbed an orchard of its nuts. Taking the spoils, they selected a 
secluded spot for dividing them. They could think of no better place than the grave- 
yard which was surrounded by a wall. As they were going over the wall, they dropped 
one of the nuts. They proceeded to place their spoils on a tombstone. With a ‘‘one 
for you, and one for me,” (repeat you see a few times): ‘‘one for you, and one for 
me; one for you and one for me.” At that very moment a man who was very much 
the worse for drink happened to be passing, and hearing the voices stopped to listen. 
Hearing only “‘one for you and one for me,” he was convinced that God and the 
Devil were sharing the dead. He was petrified and couldn’t move until he heard the 
the first voice say ‘‘One for you”’ and he heard the other voice say, “‘And what about 
me?” “Oh you can have the other one that’s just beneath the wall!’’—And of all 
records that were put up for speed it is said that the drunken man had the best. 

—I heard that from my father. I must have been very young. 


1 This is Type 1030 in Aarne-“hompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, and Motif K171.1, 
Deceptive crop division: above the ground, below the ground in S. Thompson, Motif-Index, 
etc. For texts and references see: R. S. Boggs, North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 47, 1934) 292. Add: H. Halpert, Indiana Folktales (Hoosier 
Folklore Bulletin 1, 1942) 23; E. M. Leather, The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire (Hereford and 
London, 1912) 165-6; B. A. Wherry, Wizardry on the Welsh Border (Folk-Lore 15, 1904) 
85-6; W. J. Watkins, A Cycle of Stories Current in Radnorshire (Folk-Lore 43, 1932) 426. 

2 This is a form of Type 1791, Motif X424, The devil in the cemetery. For a text and refer- 
ences see Paul G. Brewster, Folk-Tales from Indiana and Missouri (Folk-Lore 50, 1939) 299- 
300. Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1: 25, 56-7, 88, 1942; Herbert Halpert, Tales of a Mississippi 
Soldier (Southern Folklore Quarterly 8, 1944) 113-14; Vance Randolph, Ozark Ghost Stories 
(Girard, Kansas, 1944) 4. I have texts in MS from New York and Calgary, Alberta. 
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3. Selling Oranges* 


An old tramp ship ran into a storm. Looked as if the ship would founder. In cases 
like this the proverbial sharks follow the ship. Aboard the ship was the old lady 
whose chief job was selling oranges to the crew. To appease the shark’s hunger they 
threw him a case of oranges, which the shark swallowed. Finding this not to satisfy 
the shark, they threw over the old lady who quickly disappeared into the shark’s 
mouth. The shark still followed the ship, and as the ship was foundering, the shark 
picked the members of the crew off one by one. The Captain, who was the last to leave 
the ship, found himself also swallowed. To his amazement he found the old lady selling 
the crew oranges. 

—Heard it somewhere when I was a child in school. 

Lt. HERBERT HALPERT 
Hq., North Atlantic Division, ATC 


UNUSUAL PATCHWORK QUILT ILLUSTRATED:—A patchwork quilt of 
unusual beauty and historical interest is illustrated in a recent issue of the British 
journal Man (44: 71-93, July-August 1944) pl. D. It accompanies an article entitled 
A Patchwork Quilt from Wrexham, Denbinghshire, by Iorwerth C. Peate, which 
states the history of its manufacture and analyses the sources of its designs. 

A. H. GayTon 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


* For variants see Lowell Thomas, Tall Stories (New York and London, 1931) 71-3; E. C. 
Parsons, Spirituals and Other Folk-lore from the Bahamas (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
41, 1928) 519. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


AMERICAN FoLKLorE SocigeTy MEETS:—The American Folklore Society held its 
fifty-sixth annual meeting at the Houston Club, University of Pennsylvania, De- 
cember thirtieth. The full report of this meeting will be published in the April number 
of the JouRNAL. Six papers were presented on the program, and some fifty persons 
attended the meeting. Officers elected for the coming year were Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, president; Wayland D. Hand, first vice-president; M. J. Carriére, second 
vice-president; MacEdward Leach, secretary-treasurer; Erminie W. Voegelin, editor, 
J. W. Ashton, review editor; Marius Barbeau, A. H. Gayton, Gladys Reichard, Stith 
Thompson, and Archer Taylor, associate editors; B. A. Botkin and Alfred Métraux, 
executive committee. 


NorTH CAROLINA FoLK-LoreE Society To AFFILIATE WITH AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
SocieTy:—At its thirty-third annual meeting on December seventh at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society voted to affiliate with the 
American Folklore Society. Final action on the affiliation will be taken according to 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, secretary of the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, as soon 
as the Society increases its joint membership enrollment to the number necessary 
for affiliation. 

The program presented at the North Carolina Society’s recent meeting included 
the following papers: Some Latin-American Folklore and Folkways, Ralph S. Boggs; 
The American Dialect Society and Its Work, George P. Wilson; A Passel of Moun- 
tain Songs, Bascom Lamar Lunsford; Progress toward Publication of the Brown 
Collection, Newman I. White. At the business meeting which followed the program 
W. Amos Abrams was re-elected president, Newman I. White, J. D. Clark and 
Hubert M. Poteat were elected vice-presidents, and Arthur Palmer Hudson was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


NEw JouRNAL TO PUBLISH FOLKLORE StuDIES:—The University of New Mexico 
and the Laboratory of Anthropology announce the joint publication of a new South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, issued in the interests of anthropology at large. 
The intent is to provide an outlet for professional papers additional to the existing 
periodicals in anthropology and folklore. Provision has been made for articles of 
greater length than are ordinarily printed in the journals devoted to this field. Con- 
tributions in the whole field of anthropology—ethnology, archaeology, folklore, 
linguistics, physical anthropology, and anthropogeography—are invited, and should 
be addressed to the editor, Leslie Spier, University of New Mexico. 

The Southwestern Journal of Anthropology will appear as an annual volume of 
four to six hundred pages, in quarterly issues. It is planned to have the first number 
ready early in 1945. Subscriptions, at four dollars a year, should be sent to the 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


NEw SPANISH FOLKLORE JOURNAL:—Revista de tradiciones populares, a scholarly 
review devoted to Hispanic material, began publication in Madrid in 1944. To date 
two numbers of Volume One, totalling four hundred and fifteen pages, have appeared. 
These first two numbers will be reviewed by Aurelio M. Espinosa in the April issue 
of the JourNAL. Revista de tradiciones populares is published by the Instituto 
Antonio Nebrija, at Duque de Medinaceli 4, Madrid. 
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New YorK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY :—The first number of the New York Folklore 
Society’s quarterly publication is scheduled to appear in February. The quarterly 
will be edited by Louis C. Jones of New York State Teachers College, and will be 
published by Cornell University Press. Articles on New York state ballads, folksongs, 
legends, tall tales, proverbs, supernatural lore and folk customs will be carried in the 
quarterly, which will seek to cover not only the folklore of the older stock, but also 
that of New York Staters who have only lived in the state for the last generation or 
two. One of the early papers which will be published in the quarterly will be Reverend 
Wheaton Webb's Folklore of the Schenevus Valley, a remarkable study of witchcraft 
tales from a single community. 


FRENCH FOLKLORE Society ActTiviTi1Es:—The French Folklore Society held its 
annual dinner and business meeting at the Faculty Club, Columbia University, on 
November eighteenth. All officers were re-elected except Simone Metlicka, secretary, 
who resigned in order to serve with the American Red Cross. Charlotte Escande was 
elected to take her place. 

Throughout the fall and early winter Jeannine Dawson and Louise Arnoux, two 
of the Society’s officers, presented a number of French folklore programs at Wellesley, 
at the University of New York, and at Temple University, and to the International 
Institute at Philadelphia and Alliance Frangaise in Indianapolis and Milwaukee. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERAMERICAN FOLKLORE SUSPENDED:—Octavio Méndez Pereira, 
rector of the Interamerican University, Panam4, Républica de Panama recently 
announced the temporary suspension of the Institute of Interamerican Folklore. 
Myron Schaeffer, organizer and director of the Institute, will continue his work in 
folklore with a cultural mission through Hispano America. Two further issues of the 
promising Institute Bulletin which are already prepared (1: 3 and 4) will be pub- 
lished, probably this year. 


RECEIVES GRANT FOR Rocky MouNTAIN FOLKLORE RESEARCH:—Levette J. 
Davidson, University of Denver and director of the annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference, has been awarded a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for research in 
the literature and folklore of the Rocky Mountain West. Dr. Davidson began his 
work on the grant January second of this year, and will continue working on it for 
nine months. He has been granted a leave of absence from the University of Denver 
for the period, and will carry on his research in the Library of Congress, in the 
Bancroft Library at the University of California at Berkeley, and in various Colorado 
libraries. 


FOLKLORE ANTHOLOGY CHOSEN BY BOoK-OF-THE-MontH CLuB:—B. A. Botkin’s 
Treasury of American Folklore (Crown, 1944) is being offered as the January and 
February book dividend by the Book-of-the-Month Club. After having gone through 
seven regular printings, the Treasury has now moved into an edition of four hundred 
thousand copies. A review of Dr. Botkin’s anthology, by Wayland D. Hand, appears 
in this number of the JOURNAL. 


PopuLAR LITERATURE SECTION OF MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION MEETS:—At 
the meeting of the Popular Literature section, Comparative Literature Group II of 
the Modern Language Association in New York City December twenty-eighth, the 
following papers on folklore were read:—Mormon Songs, Levette J. Davidson; 
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Ghostlore of New York State, Louis C. Jones; The Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore, Newman I. White. Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University, 
served as chairman of the section and Thelma James, Wayne University, as secretary. 


Los PASTORES PRESENTED IN COLORADO:—The old European folk play, Los 
Pastores, was recently revived in Colorado and presented several times during the 
Christmas season, under the sponsorship of the San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts, 
San Luis, Colorado. The Institute is a division of the Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado. 

Los Pastores was probably last given in Colorado fifteen years ago. The present 
revival aroused much interest among San Luis Valley residents and folklorists of 
other regions. No attempt was made to modernize or revise the play, which was 
presented in its traditional form. Most of the players came from San Francisco, a 
small village near San Luis. Esteban Medina of Alamosa and Meliton Medina of 
San Francisco managed, directed, and acted in the play; both had learned their 
parts during childhood. The first performance was given in San Francisco on De- 
cember twenty-first; other performances were held later ‘» San Luis, Chama, Fort 
Garland, and Alamosa. 

A version of Los Pastores, by M. R. Cole, was published as Volume Nine in the 
Memoir Series of the American Folklore Society. This volume, which has been out of 
print for several years, was recently re-issued by the American Folkiore Society and 
is now available for purchase. 


BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY OF THE REPUBLIC OF HaitT1:—Alfréed Métraux, Bureau of 
American Ethnology and former vice-president of the American Folklore Society, 
recently returned to the United States after spending several months working in 
Port-au-Prince at the Bureau of Ethnology of Haiti. Dr. Métraux reports that since 
its founding in 1941 by the late Jacques Roumain the Haitian Bureau of Ethnology 
has collected objects relating to every material manifestation of Haitian folk life, 
and that officers of the Bureau intend to create archives of music, tales, and descrip- 
tions of feasts and ceremonies. At present the Bureau publishes a bulletin which 
makes available the material recorded by native anthropologists. 

The Bureau contains two sections, one for archaeology under the direction of Kurt 
A. Fischer, the other a section of modern ethnology in care of Lorimer Denis. The 
director of the Bureau is Edmond Mangonés, Mayor of Port-au-Prince. Mr. Man- 
gonés is ably assisted by his son, Albert Mangonés, who received his training in 
America and who serves as secretary of the Bureau. A small group of local folklorists, 
among whom is Mrs. Odette M. Rigaud, are unofficially but ably supporting the 
Bureau in its commendable efforts to collect and preserve the rich body of folk 
material existent in Haiti. Although founded barely four years ago, the Bureau of 
Ethnology of Haiti has already begun to serve the Republic as a serious scientific 
institution. The quality and value of its collections and research activities are praise- 
worthy, and as the Bureau expands it bids fair to become a focal point for scholars 
and writers interested in Haitian folk life. 


1944 MeEMoIR IN Press:—Fiddle and Fife Tunes of Western Pennsylvania, by 
Samuel P. Bayard, will be issued within a few weeks as the 1944 Memoir of the 
American Folklore Society. All members of the Society in good standing for 1944 
will receive the volume free. Mr. Bayard’s study contains almost one hundred fiddle 
and fife tunes and analyses, as well as descriptions of western Pennsylvania fiddling 
and fiddlers. The list price will be three dollars a copy. 
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A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. Stories, Ballads, and Traditions of the People. 
B. A. Botkin. (xxvii, 932 pp. Indices, music. $3.00. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1944.) 


Folklore is gradually coming before the public eye in this country, and what once 
fell by default to the attention of but a few antiquarian scholars and specialists is 
now becoming the conscious property and the proud heritage of the whole American 
people. In this development, long overdue, Botkin’s book is destined to play a sig- 
nificant part, constituting, as it does, the first serious attempt to provide a general 
anthology of American folklore. One can not hail this vademecum without pausing 
to assess the great contribution of such writers and anthologists as Carmer, Dobie, 
the Lomaxes, Sandburg, and Spaeth—to mention just a few—whose popularizations 
have both paved the way for and pointed out the need of an inclusive general treat- 
ment within a single compass. From the works of these men and many others like 
them who have carried folklore back to the people, as well as from scholars with more 
special interests, Botkin has brought together in scores of selections folk material 
that will appeal to every variety of taste. 

There are six general categories in the collection, with numerous smaller classifica- 
tions, worked out and titled according to conventional patterns wherever possible. 
This is notably the case, for example, in the last two sections, ‘‘Folk Tales and Leg- 
ends” (Part 5) and ‘‘Songs and Rhymes” (Part 6). Elsewhere the author was obliged 
to effect in large part his own groupings, which are arrived at topically rather than 
by genre. This fact, and the more substantial one behind it (American folklore is 
incomparably diverse), accounts for the breadth of classification. Until the lines be- 
tween folktale and legend are more closely drawn, and further clarifications made 
within each of these classes, most folklorists will be willing to accept the author's 
decision. At any event, the wealth of material thus brought to view, including many 
more or less nondescript items, should dispel once and for all the too common notion 
that our native American folklore amounts to nothing more than a few old time songs 
and some stories about Paul Bunyan. Into this collection of over 900 crowded (war- 
time) pages, which Carl Sandburg in a Foreword has called ‘‘nothing less than an 
encyclopedia of the folklore of America,’’ have gone tales about ‘‘Heroes and 
Boasters” (Part 1), comprising backwoods boasters, pseudo bad men, killers, free 
lances, miracle men, and patron saints; anecdotes of ‘‘Boosters and Knockers” 
(Part 2), with their tall talk and their local cracks and slams; ‘‘Jesters’’ (Part 3), 
with their pranks and tricks, their humorous anecdotes and jests; ‘‘Liars’”’ (Part 4), 
with their yarns and tall tales from liar’s bench. ‘‘Folk Tales and Legends’”’ (Part 5) 
fall into animal tales, nursery tales, witch tales, ghost tales, devil tales, and queer 
tales, while ‘‘Songs and Rhymes” (Part 6) are divided into play rhymes and catch 
colloquies, singing and play-party games, and ballads and songs. Musical scores add 
to the usefulness and enjoyment of the volume. 

Each heading carries an introduction, and of these twenty-two discussions, ranging 
in length from one to eight pages, many are gems of clarity and exposition. Calculated 
for the general reader, they are happily without the impediment of technical language, 
but where technical terms are necessary they are placed in parentheses and explained. 
In these treatises, and especially in the general introduction, which is a classic of its 
kind, no less, Botkin has not allowed his passion for a popular acceptance of his book, 
and of folklore, to preclude so-called ‘‘scholarly” considerations, with which, by virtue 
of training in the science of folklore as well as in literature, he is thoroughly competent 
to deal. Thus one encounters provocative reference (xxi) to ‘‘mindskills and hand- 
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skills,’’ which reveal the twofold character of folklore. With the latter concept Amer- 
ican folklore must yet come to grips. ‘‘Downward transmission,’’ encountered in two 
or three places, denotes the lag of culture and the effect of higher culture and literature 
upon folk culture and folk literature, and is a good rendering of Hans Naumann’s 
“gesunkenes Kulturgut.”” Lucy Lockwood Hazard’s ‘‘dwindling of the hero,” from 
the godlike or kinglike to the average human and subhuman level (3), seems a practi- 
cal application of J. G. von Hahn’s notion of “‘Versinnlichung,” which has gained wide 
currency. 

One could dispute with the author about the apportioning of space to the various 
topics. This reviewer, for example, would have preferred more extensive offerings in 
the last two sections at the expense of the previous ones, and would have also wel- 
comed greater attention to riddles and proverbs, which, as it is, are handled almost 
incidentally. These, of course, are matters of taste. Most readers will be grateful for 
the attention which the author has given to the relationship between literature and 
folklore. This constitutes, to my mind, one of the strongest features of the whole 
work. 

Sources of each selection are given in footnotes and other explanatory matters are 
added frequently to give proper setting. The book is provided with an Index of Au- 
thors, Titles, and First Lines of Songs, and an Index of Subjects and Names. This 
helpful apparatus brings the book within the range of a reference work, and Sand- 
burg is therefore to be properly understood in referring to it as an encyclopedia. May 
the demand for the book, which has already required extra printings, not cease until 
a broad cross section of Americans may come to know and treasure it. 


Way anp D. Hanp 
University of California at Los Angeles, Calif. 


A Hanpsook oF IRISH FoLKLorE. Sein O Suilleabh4in. Folklore of Ireland Society. 
(xxxi, 699 pp. Dublin: The Educational Company of Ireland, 1942.) 


Here is a book that should be welcome to every folklorist, whether he is a worker 
in the field or a student in the library. The amateur collector in all countries is in 
great need of guidance. He usually does not know what things he may well look for, 
and frequently he has no notion of their significance or relationships when he finds 
them. The present book, although designed primarily for the rich field of Irish folk- 
lore, should be of great help everywhere, for a large proportion of the items listed are 
international in their scope. 

The use actually made of such a book is not as a questionnaire which a collector 
takes with him as an assessor might make out a tax list, but rather as something for 
him to study before he goes into the field. If he knows what other collectors have 
found in similar situations, he will have some idea as to what to inquire about, and 
he is more likely to discover all parts of a local tradition than he would from random 
questioning. 

The general arrangement of the folklore in this handbook is a modification of that 
worked out in the Landsmalsarkiv of Uppsala in Sweden. There has been the closest 
coordination between the Swedish scholars and the Irish folklorists, so that the best 
achievements of both groups have served to make this handbook a model of com- 
pleteness and convenience. 

The interpretation of folklore in this handbook is very inclusive. It includes all 
aspects of the traditional life of the people. The divisions and subdivisions of the hand- 
book are well worth repeating here as an example of a good systematic classification 
of folklore: 
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I. Settlement and Dwelling: The district and its townlands, The dwelling-house, 
Temporary dwellings, Relics of the past; II. Livelihood and Household Support: The 
care and management of livestock, Folklore of domestic animals and birds, Agricul- 
ture, Trades and occupations, Artificial light in the house, The fire, Food and drink, 
Meals, Luxuries, Household vessels and utensils, Personal and domestic hygiene; 
III. Communications and Trade: Travel by land, Travel by water, Air-borne traffic, 
Spreading news and information, Business and commerce; IV. The Community: 
Dress, rich and poor, Social intercourse, Social and family relationship, The practice 
of religion, Education, Legal administration, Possession of land or property, Villages, 
towns, and cities, Military service; V. Human Life; The sexes, Youth and age, Indi- 
vidual characteristics, The human body, Bodily functions and activities, Challenges, 
Contests and feats, Marriage, Conception, pregnancy and childbirth, The young folk, 
Sickness, Death, The wake, The funeral, The graveyard, The grave, The return of 
the dead; VI. Nature: The sky and solar system, The atmosphere, The weather, The 
points of the compass, The four elements, Natural features, Woods and trees, Plants, 
Other growths, Wild birds, Mammals, Fishes, Insects and spiders, Crustaceans, Rep- 
tiles and amphibians, Molluscs, Worms; VII. Folk-Medicine: Common diseases and 
ailments; VIII. Time: Important dates and periods, Patterns and local festivals 
Pilgrimages, Festivals of the year, The days of the week, The months of the year; 
IX. Principles and Rules of Popular Belief and Practice: Time and space, Boundaries, 
Direction, Participation, Fate, Divination, Individuals credited with supernatural 
powers, Talismans, Sorcery and witchcraft, Emblems, numbers, and colours, Speech 
and silence, Traditional code of right and wrong, Fictions; X. Mythological Tradi- 
tion: Origins, Supernatural beings, Devils, Demons, Witches, Hags, Giants, Mythical 
champions and warriors, Wizards, Fairies, Fairy places, Abduction by fairies, Change- 
lings, Fairy lover, Fairy wind, People set astray by fairies, Fairy stroke, Spirits, The 
puca, The nightmare, Ghosts and apparitions, Individual supernatural personages, 
Sub-human persons, Water beings, Water-animals, Supernatural places, Hidden 
treasure, Supernatural phenomena, The afterworld, The fallen angels; XI. Historical 
Tradition: Individual personages, Important historical events, Local happenings, 
Ireland in tradition, Traditions about foreign countries; XII. Religious Tradition: 
The saints; XIII. Popular Oral Literature: Storytellers and their art, International 
folktales told in Ireland, The Finn cycle, The Ulster tale-cycle, Irish hero-tales, Male 
characters in folktales, Female characters in folktales, Animals and birds in folktales, 
Tales of magic, Romantic tales, Religious tales, Humorous tales, Animal tales, Speech 
attributed to animals, plants, and objects, Didactic anecdotes, The ‘‘Cante-fable,” 
Tales of origin, Place-names, Prayers and charms, Songs, Proverbs, bywords, and 
local expressions, Riddles; XIV. Sports and Pastimes: Occasional pastimes and cele- 
brations, Wake-games and amusements, Festival amusements and games, Classifica- 
tion of games, Standard games, Game-rhymes, Card-playing, Other standard games, 
The playing of music, Dancing, Singing, Mumming, Dramatic entertainments, Ball- 
games, Other robust pastimes, Active pastimes and tests, Pastimes with animals or 
birds, Toys. 

The enormous collections of the Irish Folklore Commission are being catalogued 
under the direction of Mr. O Suilleabh4in. The present handbook was worked out 
primarily on the basis of material already collected. It is thus practical as a guide for 
further collecting in Ireland. 

Until the appearance of a special handbook for American folklore similarly com- 
posed, this work is indispensable to every collector for its suggestions and for its clear 
system of arrangement. 


St1TH THOMPSON 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Ir1sH FoLK-TALES, COLLECTED BY JEREMIAH CuRTIN (1835-1906). Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by Séamus O Duilearga. Folklore of Ireland Society. 
(xvi, 166 pp. 6 shillings. Dublin: The Educational Company of Ireland, 1943.) 


Long before the beginning of the present extensive activity in the collecting of Irish 
folktales Jeremiah Curtin realized the wealth of tradition to be found among the 
peasantry of western Ireland. Perhaps the fact that he had an Irish father from 
County Limerick and a mother from County Cork stirred his interest in collecting old 
tales in their native land. He was a newspaper reporter in the best sense, always alive 
to interesting fields which he might explore. And he was also a scholar of real distinc- 
tion and an accomplished linguist. His work with the Bureau of American Ethnology 
brought him into contact with American Indian folklore and resulted in standard 
collections of tales from the Modoc, from the Wintu and other northern California 
tribes, and from the Seneca of New York State. Besides this he interested himself in 
the folklore of the Russians and other Slavic peoples. 

Curtin went to western Ireland as a representative of the New York Sun. His 
various trips there were made between 1887 and 1893. Most of the storytellers whom 
he interviewed were found in Connemara and other parts of County Galway. As the 
editor points out, it is difficult to know just how much Irish Curtin understood. The 
tales were taken down with the aid of an interpreter and were published first in the 
Sun. Later Curtin issued several volumes of Irish tales (Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland; Hero-Tales of Ireland; and Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World), 
but a considerable number which were published in the Sun were not used in these 
books. The present collection consists of a republication of these remaining tales from 
the old files of the Sun. 

The tales here published are partly international fairy tales, partly romantic stories, 
and partly ancient hero tales of Finn Mac Cumhaill, and the like. Whatever the sub- 
ject may be, the style of these Irish tales is characteristic. The narratives are elab- 
orate, and they proceed on a large scale, but many of them are extremely difficult to 
follow because of the complication of the action. Perhaps nowhere in the world is the 
story art taken more seriously than among such shannechas as Curtin heard. 

The editor, Mr. O Duilearga, is the Honorary Director of the Irish Folklore Com- 
mission, and is engaged in the largest scale project for the collecting of folktales which 
has ever been undertaken. His work has brought him into contact with all of the 
famous storytellers still living in Ireland. He was fortunate enough to be able to re- 
cord in Irish from some of thé same informants who had told tales to Curtin forty 
years before. There is every evidence that Curtin recorded the tales with great faith- 
fulness. It is a part of the plan of the Irish Folklore Commision to publish many of 
these stories in the original Irish. 

It is fortunate that these remaining stories collected by Curtin have been so thor- 
oughly edited by a man familiar not only with the storytellers from whom the tales 
came, but also with the whole field of Irish and international folklore. The present 
reviewer cannot close these remarks without recalling the privilege afforded him and 
his wife when, in company with Mr. O Duilearga, they visited the scenes in western 
Ireland where Curtin had collected his tales, and lodged in the same quarters which he 
occupied. 

STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Waite AND NEGro Spirituats. Their Life Span and Kinship. Tracing 200 Years of 
Untrammeled Song Making and Singing Among Our Country Folk. With 116 
Songs as Sung by Both Races. George Pullen Jackson. (xiii+349 pp. Appendices, 
bibliog., index, photos, music. $5.50. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1943.) 
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Professor Jackson's book is an attempt to answer these questions: 


Are the white spirituals and the negro spirituals essentially the same body of song, differing 
merely with the different character of the singers? If they are one body of song did that body 
come into being among the whites and go over to the blacks, or was it the other way around? 
Or were both races in on the start as well as the finish? Where and when were the white and/or 
negro spirituals asa style actually born? What social or religious or other conditions determined 
their beginning and their wide spread? If the American negroes made them, what song materials 
or song characteristics stem from their remote African racial background? What from their 
American environment? If the white people made them, what remote white-racial earmarks 
show such origins? If the origin and direction of development was white to negro, why have we 
had to wait so long for the correction of the general notion that it was the other way around? 


The author finds the motive for good church music in the outbreaks of dissent in 
eighteenth-century America and in the Great Awakening. Notwithstanding Wesley’s 
remark that the Devil should not be allowed to have all the pretty tunes, the tune 
purveyors missed their opportunity. Church music was freed by the same forces that 
freed political institutions. Emancipation and the new freedom took place within the 
period 1780-1830. The song-makers, however, did not get on the right road until they 
drew upon the richness of secular song and adapted it to purposes of worship—until 
“the carnal lover was plundered out of his tunes.’ Among 650 melodies analyzed in his 
Spiritual Folk Songs and his Down-East Spirituals, Professor Jackson found early 
notations related to 347 secular tunes. It is noteworthy that ballads of the Child type 
—“Barbara Allen,” ‘Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard,” ‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet,” and the like—furnished a full share. ‘‘This expropriation had been substan- 
tially accomplished by the 1830's. Henceforth the story is that of the religious folk- 
song.’’ Among the most notable collections of the first half of the nineteenth century 
were the Vermonter Jeremiah Ingalls’s Christian Harmony or Songster’s Companion 
(1805), “‘obviously for backwoods Baptists,’’ and the Georgian B. F. White and E. J. 
King’s Sacred Harp (1844). It is a remarkable fact that of some thirty tune books 
dating between 1810 and 1844, only six originated outside an area to the south and 
west of Pennsylvania. Kentucky bred many of the songs. Here, as in other states, the 
camp meeting was a breeding ground of songs. The lunatic fringe on which the 
spiritual hung is traced through Lorenzo Dow’s peregrinations,the obsessions of the 
Millerites and the believers in the Second Coming, and the frenzies of Shakers and 
Mormons riding the ‘‘Millennial Wave.’’ The last-named excitement, arising in the 
northeast, had the beneficial effect of getting the spirituals recorded. 


The southeast followed quickly and published them in great quantities, practically the entire 
southern store appearing within the 25 years following 1844. And just before these 25 years were 
over the northern oral tradition was equally completely presented in one book, The Revivalist. 


The waning of the spiritual Professor Jackson attributes to the gradual supplanting 
of ‘‘the Old Time Religion” of 100 to 150 years ago, with its emphasis upon emotional- 
ism and individual self-expression, by ‘‘Modern American Protestantism,” with its 
“social-ethical-esthetic Gospel” and urbane decorum. ‘‘Religious folksongs have sur- 
vived chiefly in those few places where the Old Time Religion has endured among the 
older changeless groups’’—the Primitive Baptists, some of the ‘Missionary Baptists,” 
the Seventh Day Adventists, and sects of the country sort. ‘Elsewhere . . . they are 
on their way to oblivion.” 

Part II of White and Negro Spirituals is devoted to ‘‘The Whole Story of American 
Religious Folk Song as the Negroes Sang It.”" And this is burning ground! After sur- 
veying a dozen collections of Negro spirituals which he regards as comprising the main 
corpus of Negro spirituals—altogether, when duplicates are taken into account, num- 
bering 550 tunes and texts—he compares the number found with the White spirituals 
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published in his two previous books. The result is a ‘Tune Comparative List [of] 116 
Melodies of White People Paired with the Same Number of Negro-Sung Variants.” 
These pairs he prints on opposite pages, with notes. The list provides material for 
comparative study. ‘‘With the presentation of this bulk of related song, black and 
white, the thesis as to the negroes’ true sources will seem to many to be proved.” 

Analysis of the two groups of tunes includes examination of “rare use of the full 
seven diatonic tones or the generous use of gapped scales,” of divergence from major 
and minor scales, and of distribution of the tunes among the five modes—with the 
conclusion that there is nothing sharply distinctive about the song structure, char- 
acter, or usage of either group. This study, with notes on the difference between folk 
singing and book tunes, on the country singing manner, on rhythm, and on Negro 
treatment of song texts, leads to the conclusion that Negro-borrowed tunes are tracea- 
ble to British folk singing and that the Negro spiritual was utlimately derived from 
that tradition. This resembles Guy Johnson’s conclusion, in Folk Culture on St. 
Helena Island, about the source, in White men’s songs, of the verbal texts of spirituals 
that he examined. Of the 116 White-sung tunes compared in Professor Jackson’s list: 
sixty came from Britain and Ireland; fifteen, though not traceable to the Whites, have 
had wide acceptance in their secular singing tradition; seventeen are by known (pre- 
sumably White) composers of the nineteenth century; fifteen are so simple and so 
conventionally melodic as to have no definitely ascertainable ancestry; nine evaded 
search. Thus Professor Jackson’s conclusion as to origins of the Negro spiritual rests 
where it tentatively did in his White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands: The Negro 
spiritual is not an original creation of the black man; the burden of proof still rests 
upon those who maintain that it is. With reference to this argument, it is regrettable 
that Professor Jackson, completing his book, he says, just as Lydia Parrish’s Slave 
Songs of the Georgia Sea Islands appeared, did not comment specifically on some of 
the evidence for African origins offered in that book. 

Dismissing the Negro minstrelsy of the 1830’s and thereafter as Tin Pan Alley songs 
of a century ago, superficially imitative, and worthless as evidence on the problem of 
origins, Professor Jackson asserts that the white man’s songs went over to the Negro 
when the Whites (mainly the southerners themselves) set about converting him to 
Christianity or allowed him to observe their religious practices. This process, one is 
surprised to learn on good evidence, took place tardily—mainly in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


Why did the songs go over to the black people? Simply because this song-loving folk found 
them to be just what they could sing and liked to sing. Based as they were on a pristine and 
beautiful folk melodism and embodying a poetry which fitted in with the slaves’ newly formed 
concepts of their Savior and His Kingdom, the songs were received by the Negro with open 
arms and taken to his breast. 


Professor Jackson bids ‘‘Farewell to Africa’ with the remark: 

I do not deny the possibility that there are, in American negro folk-songs, certain African hang- 
overs. I would merely state that I haven’t found any yet, nor do I know of any other who has 
found any. I have found what seem to be American negro racial emphases, nothing more. Others 
may in the future be more successful because more intent on finding the Ethiopian in the 
song-fuel heap. I wish them luck. That is their job. I have done mine. 


The remainder of the ‘‘job’’ consists of several appendices—a bibliography of re- 
ligious folksong collections, ‘‘Wandering Rhyme Pairs,” ‘‘Some Favorite Choruses,” 
“References to British Isles Sources of Melodies,’’ and an index. The book is copiously 
and interestingly illustrated. 

White and Negro Spirituals is the harvest of a pioneer and long-time cultivation of 
the field of the spiritual. Concluding in tones that suggest a valedictory on the subject, 
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it should stand as a monumental work. It enlarges the corpus of Professor Jackson’s 
previous books. Handling objectively and good-humoredly the data of a controversial 
subject, it has the added merit of being a fresh contribution to American social and 
religious history. Far from fanning the fires of racial antagonism, it should evoke pride 
among Negroes and Whites in a great and beautiful tradition held by the two in 
common. 


We white Americans, and black Americans as well, owe more reverence than is usually accorded 
to the “unknown singer,” untold thousands of him, many, many generations of him, Irish, 
Scottish, Welsh, Manx, English, and their synthesis in this land; the white and, more recently, 
the black singer; man and woman singer; for it is such who have formed and handed down to us 
the songs we sing and love. 

ARTHUR PALMER HupDson 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Pogsia FoLKLO6RICA QUECHUA (Quechua Folklore Poetry). J. M. B. Farfan. (Revista 
del Instituto de Antropologfa 2: 12: 531-625. Tucum4n, 1942.) 


The language of the Inca Empire was predominantingly Quechua. With the Con- 
quest, the Quechua language was only in part replaced by Spanish, remaining the 
daily speech of millions in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, and even preserving ancient 
dialectic divisions. And, embodied in the language, Quechua poetry still lives on in the 
form of various kinds of song, the composition of Quechua songs indeed never having 
become a lost art but persisting with the language through all the centuries since pre- 
Columbian times. This composition has been continuous and uninterrupted, and we 
are most fortunate in having as the foremost modern collector of Quechua songs Pro- 
fessor J. M. B. Farfan, who teaches Quechua language and literature at San Marcos 
University, Peru. Professor Farfan has traveled far and wide for several years past, 
making studies of Quechua language and song, starting in 1936 in Ecuador. The pres- 
ent publication comprises 117 Quechua songs, occupying ninety-four pages, each song 
accompanied by Spanish translation. Songs secured by Farfan in Ecuador start the 
list. Songs 10-14, 18-23, 24-29 and 54 are, according to internal evidence, untram- 
meled since Inca times, being in totality the descendants of Inca song-poetry and 
valuable beyond words to express. 

There are seven Quechua words for song or for kinds of song. These are: 1. harawi. 
This is the most general Quechua word for any song or poem. The word yarawi, differ- 
ent from harawi only in initial letter, is said to be a synonym of wankay, a kind of 
harvest singing. Singer or poet is harawe-q, the q opening the final i to e. Etymologi- 
cally harawi can be applied to songs of any type. 


2. hailyi, originally a song of victory, now a bucolic song. 

3. qhaswa, in the Ayacucho dialect of Quechua qhatcua, round-dance song. 
4. wainu, also wainyu, described by Farfan as a condensed form of hailyi. 
5. wankay, a kind of harvest singing. 

6. haitca, a corn-harvest singing. 

7. katcapari, farewell song. 


The present publication does not contain all the Quechua songs collected by Far- 
fan, nor does it contain all types of Quechua song. 

The hailyi was in Inca times a victory song, but since the life of the Empire was even 
in those times based on agriculture, songs of this type came to specialize in agricul- 
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tural and nature words. Song 10 of the Farf&n presentation is a typical example of the 
hailyi, and shows the bucolic content of the hailyi when its words say: 


Puka, panti, sumaq t’ika 
Q’omir pampa waylyarinsi. 
(Red panti, beautiful flower, 
The pampa is green.) 


The hailyi usually has several voices combined and is to be sung on various festive oc- 
casions- 

The qhaswa is the round dance song, and the word may be applied merely to the 
dance. Song 9 is a qhaswa in honor of the Inca. Pizarro (Relacién de Descubrimiento y 
Conquista de los Reynos del Perf, 1571) writes patently of the qhaswa when he 
states: 


Every night, if it does not rain, the women as well as the men used to go outdoors and made a 
chorus, joining hands,and one of them singing in a loud voice, all of them together giving re- 


sponse. These dances were heard far off, and were participated in by the free women and by 


the bachelors. 


The words of the qhaswa were bucolic, and the song was sometimes accompanied by 
native instruments. 

The wainu is an abbreviated hailyi. Song 32 of the collection is an example of a typi- 
cal wainu. The wainu of today is largely mestizo in content and form, and is not of the 
early sort. 

The wankay and the haitca are two forms of harvest singing. The katcapari is not 
exemplified in the collection at all. 

Burlesque elements in Huanuco songs are traced to the halfbreed origin of that 
place. The Quechua mind is serious, and such elements never occur in genuine Que- 
chua songs. 

The phonetic spelling of the song words by Farf4n is excellent, and the translation 
most correct. The poetical form is throughout of the Kalevala type, each line consist- 
ing of four trochees—an ideal accompaniment to dance step. 

Not only did Farfan visit Ecuador and Bolivia several years ago, ferreting out 
Quechua dialects and songs in out-of-the-way places, but with his brother’s help he 
succeeded in obtaining some of the best songs of his publication right in his home city 
of Lima. It seems that an aged harpist named Pino, from San Jer6nimo District of the 
Province of Cuzco, was in Lima putting on exhibitions of Quechua dancing and sing- 
ing at various theaters. It did not take long for Farfan to learn of him, and with Far- 
fan's brother’s help a manuscript of many Quechua songs was borrowed from Pino for 
a couple of days; some of the latter are included in the present publication. Pino later 
died, and it was learned that a certain Mr. Licona of San Sebastian had acquired the 
manuscript of songs. Licona has stated that many of the songs of the Pino manuscript 
collection were obtained in Pisac. 

Some of the Quechua songs were recorded, and others merely mentioned by early 
historians such as Garcilaso and Waman Puma. Many still remain uncollected. Let 
us wish strength to the elbow of Farf4n, and let us hope that he can be provided some- 
how with the means required for making a thorough collection, the gaining of which 
will result in new understanding of the beauties of the Quechua language and of the 
Inca mind. 

Joun P. HARRINGTON 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Bytiny M. S. KriuKovor (The Bylinas of M. S. Kriukova). Edited by E. Borodina, 
R. Lipets, Y. Sokolov. (I. xi and 752 pp., 33r. II. 794 pp. 35r. Moscow: State 
Literary Museum, 1939, 1941.) 


The work done by Soviet Russian folklorists in recording and issuing texts of the 
metrical folk-epic, or bylina, has seldom been as impressively represented as it is in 
these two huge volumes. As the late Professor Yuri Sokolov indicates in his Foreword 
to the entire work, this publication is ‘“‘... the first separate edition in scientific 
folkloristic literature of the bylina texts of one reciter.’’ The two volumes are the re- 
sult of a project sponsored by the State Literary Museum of Moscow, by terms of 
which the complete bylina repertoire of the White Sea narrator, M. S. Kriukova, was 
to be taken down and prepared for publication. The Museum's distinguished series: 
Letopisi (Chronicles), edited by Vladimir Bonch-Bruevich, was chosen as the medium 
of issuance. One hundred twenty-nine texts are presented as recorded by E. Borodina 
and R. Lipets during the years 1937-8. Since at least 157 texts were actually collected 
in this period, it is possible that a third volume is yet to appear. 

An extraordinary significance of the work resides in the fact that it is an imple- 
mentation of the new Soviet point of view on folklore and its exponents. This con- 
sists of a new attitude toward the folk-narrator which regards him as the most impor- 
tant attribute of his work. Thus, the plot or type of a specific version is not so much 
subjected to scrutiny as are its genetic modes, i.e. the complete instrumentality of its 
narrator. In conformity with this position most modern Russian folklore collections 
are issued with the materials arranged not by type but by narrator. Field workers are 
instructed to seek detailed information concerning their informants as a regular part 
of the collecting process. 

M. S. Kriukova is one of the very small number of inspired folk-geniuses. Her work 
is pitched to the same high level as is that of E. I. Sorokovikov, Suleiman Stalski, 
Dzhambul Dzhambaev, and other outstanding ‘‘People’s Artists’ of the U.S.S.R. 
Her right to independent consideration as a reciter of the traditional bylina should be 
unquestioned. The texts published here are a fitting monument as well to theory as to 
the reciter. 

In point of time and Cycle relationships, the texts run from the Older Cycle to the 
Peter the Great Cycle. None of M. S. Kriukova's noviny, or new bylinas, are therefore 
included. A third volume would presumably bring the Cycles down to the present 
time, to the bylinas on Lenin, Stalin, and Chapaev. Versions of these noviny have ap- 
peared in two popular compilations edited by Viktorin Popov and elsewhere, but 
surely much will be lost if the present work is not completed and the basic repertoire 
of this reciter made available to the general public. 

Two useful essays by R. Lipets are included, one for each volume. The first is a gen- 
eral survey of M. S. Kriukova’s art which, though it is perhaps overly diffuse and 
ecstatic, gives a good cumulative picture of the narrator and her methods. The second 
is an exemplar of the sort of style studies which have recently become popular in 
Russian folklore research. It is a long and discursive consideration of the Local Mo- 
tifs in the Bylina about Sadko as Recited by M. S. Kriukova and Other Narrators. 
Textual passages are relied on throughout to take the main weight of argument. This 
is, it seems to me, very good policy in relation to this sort of subject, While it does not 
really attempt to do more than present an instantial portrait of one aspect of the 
Sadko bylina, the article is, within these limitations, a satisfactory piece of work. 

The Notes are undoubtedly too sketchy. One desires much more information about 
the reciter’s attitude toward each version than is provided. The essential facts are 
here: date, method of recording, narrator's source, and so forth. But instead of vague 
remarks about similarity or dissimilarity relative to the source versions it would be 
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very helpful to have some of the differences specifically noted. However, this is not 
really the fault of the editors. It only points to the primary lack and defect of bylina 
scholarship: there is no competent Index of bylina-types to which such divergencies 
could be referred. If A. M. Astakhova’s annotated list in her Bylina severa I were ex- 
panded and issued as an Index I believe this difficulty would disappear. It is the ab- 
sence of such a tool which renders some bylina scholarship a little chaotic and repe- 
titious. 

Valuable musical transcripts of the chants or tunes employed by M. S. Kriukova in 
delivering her versions are appended to the first volume. The Glossaries seem to have 
been done hurriedly and are more useful as suggestion than as determination. 

The main points I wish to stress about this work are: that M. S. Kriukova isa great 
folk-artist; that her bylinas are masterpieces of plastic invention derived from tra- 
ditional forms and elements; that the texts have been adequately recorded and pre- 
sented (the original phonetic system employed was simplified for publication but, 
apparently, without loss); that the work is a wholly admirable contribution to folk- 
lore science. It is to be hoped that many similar projects will be carried out before 
opportunity finally fades away. 

W. D. PREsTON 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Manas, KIRGIZSKI NARODNI EPOS (Manas, The Kirgiz Popular Epic). Translated by 
Semen Lipkin and Mark Tarlovski. Edited by Y. Mozolkov and U. Dzhakishev. 
(160 pp. 4r. 75k. Moscow: Goslitizdat, 1941.) 


Research on the popular epic poetry of the Turkic tribes of South Siberia has re- 
ceived a great new impetus in the work of the Soviet Russian scholars. Intensive ef- 
forts have been made to get versions of many enormous epics into the archives of the 
Union. The State has singled out and elevated to positions of honor the more remark- 
able among the various ashugs, akins, manaschis and other folk-singers. Since general 
education has already done much to remove the raison d’étre of the minstrel’s position 
in tribal life, it is obvious that alacrity is important if complete sets of the traditional 
poems are to be assembled. Of course, the State continues to promote the retention 
of these ancient arts among the specific groups whose heritage they are, but with ac- 
culturation becoming a rolling Juggernaut it is not surprising that what remains of 
epic singing may soon degenerate into an artificial and ostentatiously national public- 
ity device. 

Whatever of the genuine material has been preserved up to the present appears, 
therefore, to be especially valuable to a judgment of the genre. The principle of nar- 
rator centrality is of cogent application here also. When Radlov prepared his monu- 
mental collection of Turkic folk-poetry he cared little for the investigation of the per- 
sonality and individuality of his singer-informants. Satisfactory information is conse- 
quently yet to be obtained about the Turkish asik, or minstrel, whose traces may be 
followed over nearly all the Turkic demesnes of Asia. Elementary descriptions such as 
those given by Kiinos and Spies are obviously not enough. 

The present little volume is a popular edition designed primarily for the Russian 
general reader. It contains translations into Russian of three sections out of the 
massive Kirgiz epic of Manas, itself only one link in the great chain of Kirgiz epos. 
Announcement is made that the complete ‘‘Great Expedition”’ unit, including the 
matter here given, will appear in a forthcoming illustrated edition similar to those al- 
ready available of the Kalmikh Dzhangar, the Buryat Alamzhi Mergen, and the 
Armenian David Sasunski. 
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The basis of this translation is the version of Manas sung by the manaschi, Sagim- 
bai Orozbakov, collected during the years 1922-1926 and embodying around 250,000 
lines of verse. This is one of the two most significant versions of the whole work. Al- 
though Sagimbai died in 1930, another eminent manaschi, Sayakbai Karalaev, con- 
tinues to practice his métier under Soviet auspices. His reading of the total epic, the 
fullest to date, has likewise been recorded but not yet, so far as I know, published. 
The whole problem of these folk-epics, the conventions of minstrelsy associated with 
them, and the independent artistry of the singers should receive detailed study in the 
future. The poems as we have them today have evidently evolved through long proc- 
esses of accretion as many manaschis and akins expanded and improvised in their 
handling of the tradition. For example, a comparison of the fuller versions with the 
profusion of short passages regularly transmitted by less gifted akins might indicate 
norms parallel to those of the folk-artist on other culture levels, and thus throw 
light on the entire problem of folk-literature in relation to its transmission. 

The Soviet Union deserves a great deal of credit for fostering projects of this kind 
and issuing the results in a form immediately accessible to its general public. Most of 
the other published epics and national language-monuments (such as the Georgian 
poet Shotha Rusthaveli’s The Knight in the Tiger Skin, which is now available in 
English) have also been brought out in inexpensive popular editions. These excerpts 
from the Kirgiz Manas are a worthy addition to the good work. 

W. D. PRESTON 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


LAKE Huron. Fred Landon. The American Lake Series. (398 pp. $3.50. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs- Merrill, 1944.) 


Though primarily objective, the author of Lake Huron, Professor Landon, a mem- 
ber of the history staff at the University of Western Ontario, succeeds in conveying an 
extraordinary sense of the spirit of this region beyond an ordinary historical account. 
For he has long supplemented investigation in books and documents with his own ex- 
plorations and observations. Both professional and amateur archaeologists will catch 
the fascination in his accounts of excavations, such as recent significant ones at Ste. 
Marie. Aside from accounts of well-known historical figures such as Brébeuf, Henne- 
pin, Cadillac, and Sir John Franklin, connoisseurs will value for their own sake stories 
such as that of Oliphant’s purchase of a half million acres of the Saugeen peninsula for 
a quantity of tobacco, the account of the picturesque Major Raines and his checkered 
career on St. Joseph Island, the remarkable medical discovery of Beaumont at Fort 
Mackinac, and the emergence of fortunes in fur, lumber, and shipping. The literary 
will be told of Henry Schoolcraft, writer of the region, who inspired Longfellow’s 
“‘Hiawatha’’; and of the Victorian Mrs. Jameson, unhappy in love, but finding solace 
in her writings of the Lake Huron region. New to many readers will be knowledge of 
the forest fire which began on the same day as the Chicago fire in 1871, and which 
burned its way entirely across the peninsula of Michigan. There is for many readers 
the thrill of discovery in the chapter, ‘‘Piratical Doings on the River St. Clair.”’ Spir- 
ited is Professor Landon’s refutation of the belief that the White man always cheated 
the Indian. 

Enlivened by humor, by contemporary references, and always by the writer’s own 
vivid interest in his subject, the style suffers chiefly from the miscellaneous variety 
of material. The reader is occasionally troubled by a lack of transitions, as for example 
on page 106, the shift from ‘‘wooding up”’ the boats to the cholera epidemic—though 
the relationship usually appears later. If Lake Huron were intended to be a literary 
unit with more cohesion than the region itself supplies, the writer would have se- 
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lected, high-lighted, and sustained more. But in contributing to the general field of 
regional information, Professor Landon has succeeded here in arousing interest, not 
only in the Lake Huron region, but in Americana in general. 

JEROME C. Hixson 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Montana: Hicu, WIDE, AND HANDSOME. Joseph Kinsey Howard. (374 pp., index. 
$3.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943.) 


The author of this book, a newspaperman in Montana for the past twenty years, 
has honestly and courageously described and analyzed the factors that have condi- 
tioned the lives and the fortunes of the inhabitants of one of the least known of our 
forty-eight commonwealths. He has traced the economic, political, and social history 
of the region from the Indian period down to the present. His thesis is simple: 


Here in Montana was a no-man’s land, to be looted by the strongest and, as soon as possible, 
abandoned. One owed it no allegiance. . . . It was an inauspicious beginning for a Treasure 
State, for thus was established a social and economic pattern of spoliation which subsequently 
was impressed upon the laws, customs, and even minds of Montanans and their eastern ex- 
ploiters. 


By means of description, stories of people and events, pertinent comment, and the 
marshalling of facts, Mr. Howard presents in chronological order the periods of 
Montana’s development—at times resembling the Way of the Cross and at others, 
the Rake’s Progress. Following his ‘‘Foreword: Montana Is Remote,’”’ he dramatically 
entitles the sections: ‘Prairie . . .and Prophet, Prospector, Puncher, Plow, Panic... 
and at long last, Planning.”” The Indian is shown to have worked out a way of life 
adjusted to the nature of the region, one that could have gone on indefinitely had the 
White man not come. The Indian took only what he needed and tried to leave things 
not permanently damaged. Although warned by the prophet, John Wesley Powell, 
that it would take 2,560 acres to support a family in this arid land, the homesteader, 
who displaced the Indian, had to learn through disaster. The prospector and the cat- 
tleman, also, were too greedy. But the copper kings were the most responsible for 
“the disastrous colonial concept,’’ that the land was not to be regarded as a perma- 
nent home but only as a source of quick wealth to be spent elsewhere. Not until recent 
times has there been adequate state planning, taking into consideration the natural 
resources and restrictions of the region and the diverse interests and rights of all the 
people, not just the private profits of those in control of the copper, or the lumber, or 
the land. 

Realizing the limitations of his work, the author wrote: 


I have not attempted in this book to write a ‘‘definitive history’’ of Montana, whatever that 
would be. I am a newspaper man, not a historian. Some incidents which seemed to me to be 
significant, or perhaps just fun to tell about, have been selected for discussion; others, perhaps 
equally important in a full history, have been merely touched upon or even ignored. 

Several important economic fields have been neglected—the fur trade of the frontier, oil, 
lumbering, sheep-raising—there are limits to the reasonable length of a regional book. At least 
one major “exploitation” development is not covered. This, the story of the land grants, would 
require a book in itself. The Federal Government gave the Northern Pacific Railway 20,000,000 
Montana acres, every alternate section in a strip 80 miles wide along its line. The gift has had 
much to do with Montana's troubles because it complicated the land ownership pattern. 


Perhaps Mr. Howard will cover these subjects in his future writings. 

One of the liveliest chapters of the book is entitled ‘‘Boisterous Butte.’’ In it are the 
stories of a community dependent upon copper mining: its boom times, strikes and 
shut-downs, of its economic and political dictators, of its wide-open amusements, of 
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its feeble struggles for culture, and of its famous or nameless ‘‘characters.’’ Here Mr. 
Howard develops a field also mined by Workers of the Writers’ Program of the 
W P A; but there is more of an underlying thesis in his writing than in Copper Camp: 
Stories of the World’s Greatest Mining Town, Butte, Montana (Hastings House, 
1943). 

Perhaps the writing of this book by a native of the state, not by a muck-raking or 
sensation-seeking outsider, is an indication that a new day is dawning in Montana. 
Criticism of past mistakes offers a good foundation for careful planning of a future 
that will involve social control and conservation of the natural resources and the 
building of a way of life in Montana that will be self-respecting and creative. 

Ample documentation is provided by the nine page ‘“‘Acknowledgments and Bib- 
liography.”’ The pictorial endpaper map of Montana, by Irvin Shope, whets the read- 
er’s appetite for the book’s fuller description of the places, events, and outstanding 
people in Montana’s history. 

LEVETTE J. DAvipsoNn 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF EASTERN BOLIVIA AND WESTERN Matto Grosso. Alfred 
Métraux. (Bulletin 134, Bureau of American Ethnology. x and 182 pp., 5 pls., 1 
map. $.35. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1942.) 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE YAGUA. Paul Fejos. (Viking Fund Publications 1. 144 pp., 56 
pls., 30 figs., vocabulary, bibliography, index. New York: Viking Fund, 1943.) 


Métraux’ book is an extremely useful compilation of material gathered from the 
literature and boiled down by a recognized master of this sort of research. It is an ex- 
pansion of material to appear in much more abbreviated form in an article for the 
forthcoming Handbook of the Indians of South America, now in the course of publi- 
cation by the Bureau of American Ethnology. Material is presented on the following 
tribes: Yurakare, Moseten and Chiman, Leko, Apolista or Lapatu, the Takanan- 
speaking peoples, the Southern Panoans, the Mojo and Bauré, the Kanichana, Mé- 
vima, Kayuvava, Itonama, the Chapakuran tribes of the Guaporé basin, the Guarayf 
and Pauserna, the Siriono, the Chiquito and other tribes of the Province of Chiquitos, 
the Saraveka, Paikoneka, Chané, Otukéan, Guato, Palmela, Nambikuara, Paressf, 
and others. The material on each culture is organized, with some variations, into the 
following divisions: tribal divisions and history, archaeology (if any), subsistence, 
houses, dress and ornaments, transportation, manufactures, political organization, 
life cycle, esthetic and recreational activities, religion, social control (or organization) 
and etiquette, and bibliographic references. Material on folklore and mythology is in 
some cases given a special heading; in others it is to be found in the section on re- 
ligion. 

The compiler is careful to point out that this work is not to be regarded as the end 
of ethnological studies in eastern Bolivia, but rather as a basis for their beginning. 


For more than a century eastern Bolivia was the ‘Tierra Rica” or “Eldorado” of which the 
Spanish explorers dreamed. Today it may still be the Eldorado of anthropologists (1). Eastern 
Bolivia presents the paradox so common in South America, of an area about which there is 
a considerable literature and which has been described by travelers and scientists of great merit, 
but whose native inhabitants have been ignored or described only in the most summary fashion 
(2). 


The work of Fejos on the Yagua, of the left bank of the Marafion below Iquitos, is 
a useful and interesting, but extremely sketchy, report, at least as regards the “‘non- 
technical’’ aspects of the culture. This impression of thinness is probably a reflection 
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of the somewhat attenuated culture itself, although certain omissions occur which are 
rather surprising. For example, no material is given on the relationship system, a lack 
of documentation which tends to give the analysis of the social organization the flavor 
of an impressionistic travel diary. The material culture is well described and illus- 
trated, however, and many incisive comments are made concerning other aspects of 
the culture. These Indians still wear their shredded bark garments and seem to main- 
tain a strong conservative attitude toward their own culture, a fact which is especially 
interesting in view of the circumstance that they live comparatively close to the large 
city of Iquitos and to an international highway, we may say, the Amazon River 
(Marafion). Their resistance to acculturation is not fully explained in the present 
study, and would probably require a much longer period of field work. The book is 
distinguished by especially fine photographs, apparently the work of Norman Math- 
ews. The author was also assisted in the field by G. Kenneth Lowther, H. R. Besser- 
man, and Albert Giesecke, Jr. The volume contains a linguistic analysis by Stanley 
Newman. Of interest to folklorists is a collection of nine short tales, a selection from 
about sixty mythological tales which were recorded on sound film of 35 mm. It is pos- 
sible that this collection of sound films might be made available to qualified scientists 
through the Viking Fund, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Joun GILLIN 

Embassy of the United States, Lima, Pert. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS NUMBERS 19-26. (Bulletin 133, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 615 pp., bibliographies, photographs, maps, index. $1.00. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1943.) 


To all anthropologists, and particularly those concerned with the American Indian, 
the Bureau of American Ethnology’s Anthropological Papers 19-26, Bulletin 133, 
will prove to be an absorbing piece of literature and a necessary source. 

Frances Densmore tells of a visit to the Chitimacha Indians, descendants of the 
Mississippi River bayou tribe. Having lost nearly all Indian traits, including a knowl- 
edge of their songs, the few remaining aboriginal survivals offer speculative material 
to the student of acculturation. 

Philip Drucker’s Archeological Survey on the Northern Northwest Coast consti- 
tutes not merely an important factual and theoretical contribution, a practical finding 
list, but a handbook for archeologists of the Northwest. Information collected from 
an extensive list of source materials and field surveys and presented in well organized 
form is indeed the healthy beginning for real discovery. Early Vertebrate Fauna of the 
British Columbia Coast, an appendix to this paper by Edna M. Fisher, is the sort of 
material too often neglected. 

Regina Flannery has prepared a brief but important summary of the archeological 
investigations begun by the late Warren K. Moorehead in Beaufort County, S. C., 
which combined with James Griffen’s An Analysis and Interpretation of the Ceramic 
Remains from Two Sites near Beaufort, South Carolina presents valuable material 
about a relatively unworked region. 

The Eastern Cherokee, by William Gilbert, Jr. isa competent ethnological treatment 
the purpose of which is to describe the contemporary social organization of the Chero- 
kee in relation to historical changes which may or may not have bearing upon the 
present integrative factors within the society. This functional analysis will prove of 
documentary value to all investigators of social change. 

Aconite Poison Whaling in Asia and America, by Robert Heizer, offers new data on 
methods of whale taking which aside from its intrinsic interest, gives data which can- 
not be overlooked by anyone concerned with Asiatic-America relationships. 
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Diamond Jeness has given a strikingly fine picture of a Northwest culture in his 
paper The Carrier Indians of the Bulkley River. His understanding of the marginal 
group with both coastal and inland affiliations is an addition to our ethnological re- 
constructions and our knowledge of native adjustments to different and changing so- 
cial environments. 

The Quipu and Peruvian Civilization, by John R. Swanton, the final paper in this 
series, throws new light upon the true significance and use of this recording device. As 
such, the paper constitutes a reevaluation of Andean contribution in the New World. 


B. Hassrick 
Woodstown, N. J. 


THE INDIANA Home. Logan Esarey. (ii and 108 pp., frontis. Crawfordsville, Ind.: 
R. E. Banta, 1943.) 


PassinG Institutions. Gordon Wilson. (x and 207 pp., drawings. $1.50. Cynthiana, 
Kentucky: The Hobson Book Press, 1943.) 


LorE OF AN ADIRONDACK County. Edith E. Cutting. (86 pp., index. $1.00. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1944.) 


VILLAGE Down East. A sketch book by John Wallace. (184 pp., 182 illustrations. 
$3.00. Battleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1943.) 


Dr. Logan Esarey was professor of history at Indiana University; a collection of 
essays found in rough draft among his papers after his death is now published with 
‘“‘no important changes.”” The papers must have been in enviably good order; they 
do not sound like a rough draft, though their tone is simple, and often colloquial. How 
early nineteenth century settlers chose their homes in Indiana, what life was like on 
Indiana farms in the fifties, and how the pioneer towns got organized—these are Dr. 
Esarey’s main topics, but he has thrown in all sorts of lively detail, including a couple 
of tall tales. As a whole, this is local history without boredom. 

Gordon Wilson's Passing Institutions is a collection of brief reveries about the 
customs of the past—the front room, the family nag, the livery stable, the singing 
school, and so on. The style is discursive rather than lively. Some of the topics deserve 
a fuller (and perhaps more humorous) treatment. 

Miss Edith Cutting has made a modest but informative collection of Essex County 
(New York) folk-ways, ballads, proverbs, weather lore, and the like. The section 
called ‘‘Anecdotes and Tall Tales’ is so good that one wishes it were more than six 
pages in length. 

Village Down East is much more of a book than any of the preceding, though it is 
nominally only a picture-book. Mr. Wallace’s excellent line drawings of Maine scenes 
and Maine “‘characters”’ at the turn of the century (or anyhow “‘before gas buggies 
came’’) are accompanied by a folksy text; ‘‘It takes consid’able wood durin’ the course 
of a year to keep even one stove like my Trojan Pioneer a-goin’.’’ That is the general 
tone, and a good tone too. The pictures are full of details which will be a delight to 
people over forty, who will be glad to recall the wall-pocket, the swinging (or “‘hang- 
ing”’) kerosene lamp, the peddler’s cart, the cat-boat, and much, much more. The text 
does contain a few chestnuts, but enough new Yankee anecdotes to please this reader 
at least. All the people pictured are rustics, but all different, and all genuine. ‘‘Evoca- 
tive’ is the word for Mr. Wallace. 

C. CLOUGH 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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